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The Individual and 
His World Books* 


LELAND JACOBS 


Professor Education 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


ANY years ago, when was 

child, the branch library near 

our home was haven delight 
leisure hours for all the children 
our neighborhood. There borrowed 
books from extensive collection 
children’s literature. There brows- 
ed. There sought help from the 
patient, friendly children’s librarian, 
whom trusted make suggestions 
for further reading. There went 
Saturday mornings enthralled 
the weekly story hour. 

the entrance the children’s 
room there was map—an artist’s cre- 
ation land that both does and does 
not exist. was map bookland 
which often studied and discussed 
with considerable enjoyment. That 
map included many the stories that 
knew best, but also led be- 
come acquainted with other fine tales 
which had not previously known. 
helped recall vivid memories 
books which had read with pleasure. 
also served road-sign pointing 
further journeys reading. 

Should one return that library 
today and still find that painting 


the very same spot, would undoubt- 
edly surprised how out-of-date 
the map has already become. 
sure some the mountain peaks 
children’s literature would remain the 
same, but much new territory has 
been explored that the map would need 
reconceived new dimensions. 
the well-plotted fields the past 
would have added the great front- 
iers children’s literature today. 
modern child reader could not travel 
very far with that old map. There 
wonderful new world children’s 
books, the mappings which would in- 
clude territory not known child- 


Guiding Children into the World 
Books 


Although the mappings the realms 
children’s books are important, they 
are really not enough provide 
great adventure for boys and girls 
their reading. The mappings can in- 
dicate general contours. They may 
chart specific destinations. They 
help individual reader locate 
himself. But for truly educative ex- 


*Presented 1954 Annual Institute Reading, Temple University, 1954. 
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perience literature, the young read- 
needs guide service along with 
the mappings. The teacher and par- 
ent should able provide expert 
guidance through the child’s world 
books. 

What are the 
good guide this adventuring lit- 
the first place, the guide 
has zeal for the undertaking—a devo- 
tion that contagious. person- 
ally enthusiastic about 
that generates others his sense 
the values reading. never has 
feign interest because never 
him anything but genuine. 
enjoys experiences reading that 
anxious lead others similar 
pleasures. 

the second place, good guide 
the world children’s books seeks out 
all significant possibilities for new ex- 
plorations. While thoroughly en- 
joys leading the young down the main- 
traveled roads the literary heritage, 
keeps his eyes open for exciting 
new developments. alert 
fresh fields literary endeavor. 
willing follow new author into 
unexplored territory. glories 
original accomplishments 
ing ventures writing for boys and 
girls. same time that the good 
guide using the highways litera- 
ture for the main course the jour- 
ney, also alert capitalize 
sallies and short trips into byways that 


new views and vistas for those 


under his guidance. 

The good guide, furthermore, pro- 
vides his services with obligation 
acceptance the part those for 
whom the leader. assumes 
his obligation point the poten- 
tialities each landmark and interest- 
ing literary work but, the same time, 


does not attempt foist ideas 
worth and merit children. 
believes, rather, that the individuals 
must take from the guidance given 
what most desirable beneficial 
them. avoids the atten- 
tion young readers his prefer- 
ences. views his job that 
orientor and surveyor that the young 
ones can make choices with critical 
comprehensions the selections avail- 
able them. 

The good guide shares his valuable 
knowledge the world children’s 
books generously. While does not 
flaunt his erudition arrogantly, for the 
sake impressing his young charges 
with his learning, does use what 
knows about children’s books whet 
their interests further reading. 
knows other books when 
the child says that has enjoyed 
particular title. knows sources 
which turn with child who 
seeking books particular 
subjects. collects stories about 
authors and illustrators that help the 
makers children’s books come alive 
for young readers. other words, 
the good guide puts his knowledge 
work such wavs that the one being 
guided seeks learn more from the 
guide, turns the guide for sharing 
the knowledge which possesses, and 
thus discovers the joy 
ledgeable the field literature for 
children. 


Yet another distinguishing charac- 
teristic the good guide that 
varies his services from individual 
individual and group group. 
does not develop series cliches, 
patent responses, and mechanical tech- 
niques. Rather, studies and sizes 
his present associates and ministers 
their purposes and concerns. 
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THE INDIVIDUAL AND HIS WORLD BOOKS 


does not expect all individuals 
groups respond the same mater- 
knows that must have 
his finger-tips information for the un- 
usual well the usual child. 
further recognizes that because diff- 
erences backgrounds and abilities 
and experiences must prepared 
for diversity tastes and expectations 
rather than uniformity. gauges 
his guidance what seems right 
for the present members his group 
and glories the opportunity 
creative his approaches and appeals 
them. trusts his services most 
when senses the uniqueness the 
children with whom currently 
working. 

Finally, the good guide literature 
the one who whets children’s enthu- 
siasm for further exploration and fur- 
ther guide service. the one who 


helps young readers feel that they 
are capable doing some exploring 


seek out experiences literature 
which they can guide themselves. But 
simultaneously helps them real- 
ize that other guides may times 
beneficial. his own actions the 
guidance role teaches them how 
recognize reliable guide when they 
meet him and how use his services 
most profitably. 


The World Books Schools 


Whatever the grade level the 
tent area, children and youth have 
right expect their teachers guide 
them expertly into the world books. 
From nursery and kindergarten 
industrial arts, the 
learner should able turn his 
teachers for guidance reading be- 
yond the textbook materials use. 
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The learner will want guide service 
fiction—fiction that entertains him, 
that whiles away the hour, that deepens 
his sensitivity persons, cultures, 
human values. the best modern 
schools possible for children and 
youth peruse the great wealth 
fiction, regional fiction, inter- 
group fiction, fiction life other 
lands, love and family stories, animal 
tales, sports stories, and, now, science 
The literature available, 
waiting for teachers who will discover 
its potentials for classroom use. Will 
the teacher develop 
library sports stories for his stu- 
dents enjoy? Will the science tea- 
cher see opportunities that science 
tion may afford him? Will the tea- 
cher social studies encourage chil- 
dren live intimately other times 
and other places through identifica- 
tion with characters appealing 
stories? Will the kindergarten teach- 
have library corner where five- 
year-olds can browse and begin read 
books? school staffs 
believe that children’s fiction 
tribute constructively the well-being 
and welfare children and youth, 
then they will work provide time 
and facilities for bringing books and 
pupils together. They will develop 
classroom libraries that lure voung 
readers into adventuring with great 
variety fiction, both and 
fanciful. 

But the world children’s books 
today more than Many 
reputable publishers are working 
provide children with in- 
formational literature also. They 
know that the active minds 
dren and youth are questing for 
knowledge and information and ideas 
about the physical, the natural, the so- 
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from the presses come, encourag- 
ing quantities, biographies the great 
and near-great, books about animals, 
trees, stones, and flowers, expositions 
concerning water, weather, 
atomic energy, electronics. There are 
well-written informational about 
peoples Indians, Eskimos, Poly- 
about countries—Norway, Is- 
rael, Japan; about careers—engineers, 
painters, inventors; about public ser- 
vices water supply, transportation, 
communication. There enticing in- 
material about hobbies— 
cooking, sewing, magic; about play- 
group games, sports, stunts; about cre- 
ative activities—ballet, wood-working, 
ceramics, weaving. There are fine in- 
formational books about religion, about 
about physiology, about 
mathematics, about man and mankind. 

Again, the informational literature 
here, ready tapped creative 
teachers who recognize its values the 
education children youth. 
Sometimes this informational litera- 
ture leads learners new ventures: 
sometimes deepens their interests 
knowledge. Sometimes relates spe- 
cifically on-going curriculum activ- 
ities; sometimes expands the hori- 
zons the students beyond the im- 
mediate classroom environment. For 
every teather this wealth 
tional literature educational gold- 


mine will but make available 
the children youth with whom 
works, will use ways that re- 
sult memorable experience 
reading. 

Through informational 
young readers can experience the joy 
learning one’s own. They can 
discover that literature helps them ans- 
wer their questions, aids them be- 
ing interested persons, and broadens 
their insights into the meaning be- 
ing human. They can feel the satis- 
faction being well-informed, truly 
literate. Through reading they have 
touchstone for educating themselves, 
their teachers keep this touchstone 
active use. 

the modern school, surely not 
too much expect that first the child, 
then the pre-adolescent, and ultimately 
the youth has satisfying contacts with 
all kinds old and new, 
fanciful and realistic, fictional and in- 
formational, prose and poetry. Where 
such the case, the individual and the 
culture must For the well-read 
individual, whether five seven- 
ty-five, possesses rich personal re- 
source and asset democracy. 
is, indeed, fine recompense for tea- 
ching when one’s students catch sight 
the joys exploring reading 
that, Alexander Pope has said, 
“Hills peep o’er hills and Alps Alps 


arise” the wonderful world books. 


Concept Formation 


EDGAR VINACKE 
University Hawaii 


RECENT years there has been 

mounting concern with the learning 

and functions concepts. The in- 
terests clinic (disturbances con- 
ceptualization psychopathology), 
experimental laboratory (concept-form- 
ation kind adult problem solv- 
ing), and classroom (intellectual 
growth children) have all contribut- 
this emphasis. the intent 
this paper formulate what now 
known about concept formation 
children school-age (roughly ages 
16. These ages repre- 
sent the period during which concept- 


ual development occurs the most rap- 


pace. shall first present gen- 
eral orientation the properties 
concepts, then strive answer four 
general pertaining concept 
formation, and finally develop more 
terms some principles which 
are fairly well-established about how 
concepts change with age. 


Properties Concepts 


Although can only study con- 
cepts from their effects, the verbal 
other responses the subject, 
can nevertheless draw number in- 
ferences about their structural and 
functional characteristics. gen- 
eral definition, may said that 
concepts are cognitive organizing sys- 
tems which serve bring pertinent 
features past experience bear up- 


present stimulus-object. Assum- 
ing that stimulus has some effect up- 
the person (he perceives it), there 
are evoked processes whereby the ob- 
ject interpreted, given meaning, and 
linked with the other concurrent activ- 
ities the organism. These processes 
not occur random, but more 
less systematic and consistent man- 
ner. short, prior experience with 
objects equips person react similar- 
objects the same and related 
kinds. defining the properties 
concepts are really identifying the 
ways which experience organized 
the mental context. Although con- 
cepts are usually given 
label (the name, for instance, 
self actually complex system 
resent the impressions, feelings, and 
responses associated with that object. 
Concepts are the means whereby pres- 
ent shaped past ex- 
perience. 

concept carefully analyzed, 
turns out have number defi- 
nite characteristics. the first place, 
has point reference with respect 
all other concepts, that is, brings 
particular segment experience 
bear upon the stimulus-object. may 
very large segment very nar- 
row segment. For example, stimulus 
may evoke processes leading res- 


*Dr. David Crowell has provided great assistance the preparation this 
paper his critical and constructive reading the manuscript. 
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ponse like “chisel” the one hand, 
“tool” the other. Welch has 
usefully distinguished, here, between 
the horizontal and vertical organiza- 
tion concepts (24). When concepts 
are organized horizontally they have 
approximately equal inclusiveness 
(like “horse,” and 
they have progressively more inclusive- 
ness (such “Ginger,” “ani- 
mal,” “living thing’). The same 
stimulus may evoke response dif- 
ferent levels inclusiveness, depend- 
ing upon the conditions under which 

second property concepts 
their accuracy (what Reed calls con- 
sistency, 18). That is, the experience 
brought bear upon various stimulus- 
objects differs its completeness, its 
pertinence, its correspondence with the 
true properties the object, its de- 
For example, in- 
fant asked fetch “ball,” may 
well rubber ball. average 
adult, psychologist, 
phrenologist, and psychoanalyst may 
all the same. 

Still third feature concepts 
the fact that they always combine the 
objective properties the object (in- 
sofar they can perceived) and the 
subjective impressions the individ- 
These two aspects concepts 
have been and “in- 
terms its shape, color, size, internal 
structure, and (objective, ex- 
tensional but were 
give complete the tele- 
phone would also inelude properties 
annovance, mystery, and 
cause value and stress education- 
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ally the extensional type definition 
(as found dictionaries), easy 
disregard the intensional aspects. 
They are, however, every bit im- 
portant for the functioning concepts 
the extensional aspects. 

The foregoing are general properties 
concepts, and apply alike children 
and adults, although not the same 
degree the same way. For ex- 
ample, might suppose that adults 
have more precisely structured, and 
more accurate, concepts, and depend 
greater degree upon extensional as- 
pects. Before speak specifically 
about the children, let us, 
however, consider the process form- 
ing concepts. 


Concept Formation Research 
Problem 


Much the considerable mass 
literature pertaining the conceptual 
behavior children deals only with 
limited phases with specific theoret- 
ical matters. The reader this ma- 
terial experiences difficulty arriving 
coherent position. The sources 
confusion are least threefold. 

the first place, large proportion 
the studies centers around the lan- 
eral investigators point out the fact, 
probably obvious most parents and 
agreement with what was said 
above, that the development lan- 
guage not synonymous with the de- 
velopment concepts (10; 11; 12; 
25, 273). They both increase with 
age, but one not equivalent the 
other. This means that investigations 
purporting concern must 
properly distinguish them from verbal 
responses. There are, course, im- 
portant epistemological questions here 
which cannot adequately dealt with 
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this paper. Some examples, how- 
ever, may clarify the point. in- 
fant before possesses any recogniz- 
able words may have many adequate 
concepts. may, thus, treat potato 
exactly does rubber ball, 
which case seems warranted infer 
that the infant responding prop- 
erties shape and size (at least) 
terms which the potato and the ball 
belong the same class. more ad- 
vanced ages, the same phenomenon may 
very well oceur when child school 
cannot put into words “what 
means.” Experimental evidence comes 
from various kinds tests—for ex- 
ample, test which prob- 
lems are solved the application 
common physical relations princi- 
ples. Under these conditions seven- 
year-old may not able name 
state the principle (it evidently 
function experience rather than vo- 
Thus, may know that 
two objects can balanced at, near, 
the ends board laid across barrel, 
but may unable define such 
on. 

second factor lies the “average 
gorize behavior accordance with the 
age-group samples chosen the in- 
vestigator, pvocedure useful the 
development theory, but yielding 
false picture what actually 
the learning any given child. For 
example, contributes fixed as- 
sumption that learning proceeds 
strict agreement with the curriculum 
—one should teach such-and-such 
the second grade, something else should 
added the third grade, ete. (see 
the comments This 


curriculum problem one that many 
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modern educators clearly recognize 
concerns the necessity develop defi- 
nite standards, procedures, and con- 
tent accordance with developmental 
changes while, the same time, allow- 
ing for individual differences. The 
danger that the curriculum may be- 
come immutable and justified the 
assumption that developmental changes 
are essentially the same for all child- 
ren. closer the truth define 
continuing processes, rather than sepa- 
rate stages, and recognize sufficient- 
variations among children, The 
learning children matter con- 
tinuously unfolding abilities within 
wide ranges potential, 


Concept Formation the Child 


third source difficulty arises 
from failure recognize that the 
study concepts actually involves 
several distinctly different problems 
(22). Let briefly consider them. 

there conceptualizing abil- 
ity? This question may tentatively 
answered the affirmative, despite 
the fact that there does not yet appear 
good way measure it. Scores 
relate only moderately with intelli- 
gence (2, 10, 12, 19,), thus indicating 
that conceptualizing least not 
identical with general intelligence. 
Scores concept tests have low 
correlation with vocabulary (2, 12, 14, 
22), further confirming the existence 
separate ability conceptualize. 
Rapaport’s work gives notion how 
this ability grows with age (17). 
appears inerease more rapidly than 
verbalization and reach peak much 
sooner, perhaps age nine, compared 
fourteen for verbalization. For peda- 
gogy, one might say that the teacher 
should much less concerned, the 
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early years, with the learning 
and use words, than with the kinds 
and qualities experience which 
the child exposed. 
couched and measured words 
corresponds only very imperfectly with 
the achievement children. Further 
inference along these lines can 
drawn from material relative the 
fourth question, below. 


What concepts does child 


possess various Even three 
years, the child displays great deal 
conceptual activity (5, 13). For 
example, can open and manipulate 
all sorts boxes and containers, put 
round blocks round holes, distin- 
guish birds from dogs, and 
keeping with the definition concept 
accepted this paper, must said 
that the child’s repertory depends up- 
the objects with reference which 
has had sufficient experience 
form relatively enduring acquaintance. 
Thus, any evidence that child se- 
lectively responding object po- 
tentially indicates that has con- 
cept it, whether not accurate, 
realistic, etc. the time child en- 
ters the first grade, may expected, 
therefore have very large variety 
concepts pertaining the physical 
and animate environment, toys, food, 
people, home, ete. several. areas, 
however, only beginning form 
concepts, notably number (10), and 
abstract ideas (25). about age 
eight, the child starts display mark- 
development concepts pertaining 
that the cataloguing concepts 
various ages much less importance 
than determining the developmental 
processes accordance with which 
they are learned and modified. The 
fact that child can learn concept 
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certain level complexity, ab- 
stractness, and accuracy more signi- 
than that possesses given 
number them. any case, the 
repertory concepts probably di- 
rect function the kinds and degrees 
experience which the child has 
been exposed. is, for instance, in- 
fluenced the character the curri- 
and teaching methods. 

How does child learn parti- 
cular concept? general, child at- 
tains concepts much the same man- 
ner adult, albeit with much less 
deliberation and systematic organiza- 
tion (8). That is, child builds 
experience with the objects which 
exposed and learns with 
them terms their properties. Two 
broadly contrasting aspects this 
learning may distinguished. 
the one hand, exposure objects 
through manipulation, observation, 
use, and on, leads familiarity 
with them the basis which 
child about 
them, such their belonging cer- 
tain their possessing 
characteristics common, their 
bearing various relations each 
For example, through ordinary ex- 
perience with the articles his en- 
vironment child what things 
are “clothes.” the other hand, 
child may eraploy already formed gen- 
eralizations deal appropriately with 
new objects, with familiar objects 
new ways. For example, child 
may use any container hold water. 
the first kind behavior inductive 
processes are clearly evident, the 
second kind deductive processes. 
adult learning, these activities are rela- 
tively controlled and efficient, the 
child much less so. 

either type concept formation 


ive 
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(or, more accurately whether not 
they occur distinctly different pro- 
cesses—i.e., they most typically occur 
the same learning situation—they 
blend together) learning may 
function explicit instruction (by 
parents, teachers, siblings, others) 
implicit experience (through in- 
dividual manipulation and exploration 
through the context which the 
object occurs). For example, par- 
ent may teach child what “middle- 
sized” lining the din- 
ing-room table pitcher, glass, and 
salt-shaker; can vary the positions 
the objects queries the 
child; this procedure instance 
explicit other pro- 
cess occurs when, for example, small 
child learns look picture books 
the evening when the older child 
having his story (see Werner and 
Kaplan, 26, 27, who, however, are 
mainly concerned with word- mean- 
ings. 

the time child enters the first 
grade, has long been displaying 
recognizable form the inductive and 
deductive behavior the adult, al- 
though the efficient, controlled use 
these processes develops slowly (25). 
quite likely that the more in- 
ductive kind activity typical 
younger children, with gradual shift 
the more deductive kind. That is, 
awareness concrete, 
known properties and relations be- 
tween objects leading classification 
groups may first predominate over 
the use hypotheses based charac- 
teristics classes identify, define, 
and respond objects. The change 
from the first the second kind 
activity seems begin around the ages 
six eight. 

This suggests that there are two 
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basic considerations which should 
fully recognized the teacher the 
early school years. the first place, 
the child needs exposed the in- 
gredients concepts—that is, the con- 
properties objects and their re- 
lations each other, From these ma- 
terials, the child evolves precise, stable, 
and complete the 
ond place, since the child process 
generalizing, learning how 
symbolize, applying the same con- 
cept variety situations, needs 
practice and guidance the efficient, 
harmonious, and productive cultiva- 
tion these skills. such 
tion, the teacher needs give proper 
recognition the structural and or- 
ganizational properties concepts dis- 
earlier. would appear that 
the first requirement, supplying the in- 
gredients concepts, met the 
school curriculum and classroom 
tivities; the second depends much 
more upon the attitude and technique 
the teacher. 

What, particular are the 
Despite disagreement certain 
points, much the same general features 
have been reported all experiments 
with young children. The bulk all 
this work certainly indicates that the 
first few school years occur 
time the conceptual development 
the child (just how influential going 
certainty.) the age six, the 
child’s thinking large degree 
egocentric (15,16), that is, determined 
mainly the experience and 
actions the child. Perhaps, the 
term “prelogical” more suitable 
describe the high proportion con- 
ceptual responses which are naive, in- 
consistent, diffuse, imprecise, simple, 
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and closely bound with the immed- 
iate perceptual features the object. 
Beginning about age six, however, 
there marked shift more logical 
and differentiated concepts, which 
doubt continues throughout the school 
years, and into adult life. The 
aspects children’s concepts al- 
are conspicuous, that is, the child 
the early school vears tends treat 
objects terms their functions and 
qualities rather than terms 


their general properties. Some 
investigators (15, 16, 19, 20, 21, 
26, 27) have maintained that the 


subjective, less accurate conceptual or- 
ganization more forms 
proceeds accordance with series 
rather sharply defined stages. the 
whole, however, research suggests that 
more gradual, cumulative type 
progress the rule (1, ete.). 
seems likely that, given the necessary 
knowledge, practice 
the child six can form many con- 
cepts essentially similar those 
adults, qualified his lack exper- 
ience and skill employing them. 


General Principles 


Our discussion may concluded 
with the statement certain princi- 
ples suggested research with chil- 
dren. 

Inereasing age (signifying ac- 
cumulation experience) the single 
most important variable concept 
formation. All studies show that con- 
cepts are better organized, more ac- 
more objective, and more 
cient older ages. The changes which 
with age are more rapid the 
early school years (the first three 
four grades) than later years. The 
relation age should not taken 
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mean, however, that intelligence not 
Two children the same 
age who differ intelligence but 
for whom experience could held 
relatively constant, would probably 
differ the quality their conceptu- 
alization. The truth that more in- 
vestigation needed before can 
sure the comparative roles ex- 
perience and intelligence the ac- 
Such 
evidence have leads the sug- 
gestion that teachers should wary 
overemphasizing intelligence 
area development and should 
give due recognition the importance 
experience. 


quisition and use concepts. 


Progress learning concepts 
continuous and cumulative affair, 
less, the rates which various aspects 
conceptualizing develop vary, with 
evidence that some may appear rather 
suddenly and/or disappear abruptly. 
Werner and Kaplan (26) have adduc- 
the clearest evidence for this latter 
study word meanings. Many 
the immature uses words show 
sudden disappearance reduction 
about age ten eleven. 

vides preparation for later devel- 
opment (20, 25,). For example, 
concepts become more accurate, pre- 
and stable knowledge about 
objects (4, 12, 20,). 
The earlier, perceptual ex- 
perience gradually leads grouping 
and abstract, behavior (25). 

Among the most important spe- 
cifie changes which take place with in- 
age, together with examples 
them, are the following: 

Progression from simple com- 
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plex concepts (9, 19, 20, 24). For 
example, concepts the structure 
society move from the immediate fam- 
ily group the neighborhood, school, 
community, and on. 

Progression from diffuse dif- 
ferentiated concepts (7, 10, 25, 26). 
Thus, concepts the self change from 
generalized awareness the body and 
relations others, well-organized 
knowledge roles, attitudes, traits, 
complex system needs, so- 
cial relationships, and activities. 

more objective concepts (5, 15, 16, 
25). the first second grade, for 
example, child may assume that 

knows much about his home 
and parents. Later, course, 
learns increasing degree treat 
objects and people distinct from his 
own experience with them. 

Progression from concrete ab- 
stract concepts (5, 17, 25). this 
trend, the child tends become in- 
creasingly free from the immediately 
perceived properties and functions 
objects and deal with them the 
classificatory sense mentioned above. 
For example, younger child tends 
draw pictures particular persons 
(himself, his mother), whereas old- 
children can more readily produce 

Progression from variable 
more stable concepts (25, 26). 
earlier school years the rules game, 
classroom procedure, are not treat- 
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having set form, whereas they 
come due course regarded 
fixed. Words which first have 
stable meaning are increasingly used 
signify the same kind object and 
objects. 

Progression from inconsistent 
more consistent and accurate concepts 
(2, 25, 26). child the first 
grade may consider any building with 
barn. 

All these changes take place dur- 
ing the elementary and secondary 
school years. they were systemati- 
studied seems probable that 
they would prove negatively ac- 
celerated processes with peaks between 
would most evident the first two 
three school years. The trends 
evident then, however, undoubtedly 
continue into high school and beyond. 
More research the secondary level 
badly needed reveal clearly what 
there. Certain kinds con- 
cepts, for instance, certainly undergo 
very extensive development the ad- 
olescent period, notably those pertain- 
ing the self, society and its 
tioning, and interpersonal relations, 

Concept formation involves pro- 
cesses which cannot inferred from 
either mental age vocabulary. For 
this reason, the school and 
methods need take into 
special account the characteristics and 
functions concepts. 
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Relation Basic Instruction Reading 
the Total Reading Program 


WILLIAM GRAY 


University 
concern has been ex- 


pressed recently because many 

pupils are unable interpret 
easily and effectively the reading ma- 
terials assigned the various curricu- 
lum Three possible explana- 
tions have been offered for this situa- 
tion. The first that pupils the 
average are not taught read well 
today formerly. recent survey 
(3) related evidence fails sup- 
port this contention. 


second explanation that the 
training given during reading periods, 
while very valuable within limits, fails 
develop the reading skills 
needed many study activities. 
third that whereas broad founda- 
tion basic reading attitudes and 
skills developed reading classes, 
they are not further developed and re- 
fined the various curriculum fields, 
nor extended meet the distinctive 
needs faced many study activities. 
Such assertions have led challeng- 
ing questions concerning the relation 
basic instruction reading the 
total reading program. issues in- 
volved are important that attention 
will focussed upon some them 
the discussion that follows. 


Background Facts 


approaching this problem will 
helpful review briefly series 
notable changes teaching reading 
which have occurred during the last 
half century. major importance 


Chicago 


the fact that the concept reading 
that has influenced school practice has 
been dynamic one. has changed 
from decade decade the role 
reading has expanded both and out 
school. has changed also sci- 
entific studies have made clearer the 
nature the reading act and the basic 
processes involved. 

detailed study Smith (6) 
both the theory and practice teach- 
ing reading showed that the beginn- 
ing this century the effort develop 
good oral readers was still the “order 
the day,” that the development 
“an appreciation for and permanent 
interest literature” was prominent 
aim, and that “getting the thought 
from the printed page” was beginning 
receive attention. The view also 
prevailed that reading was highly 
specialized skill and sole responsibility 
for its development should assumed 
during so-called reading periods. 
result, little guidance read- 
ing was provided the content fields. 
was further assumed that the 
time pupils had completed the elemen- 
tary grades, they had satisfactorily 
mastered the art reading. High 
school teachers therefore gave little at- 
tention the reading attainments 
their pupils and felt responsibility 
for increasing their ability read. 
The arts learning read and 
reading learn were thus sharply 
differentiated practice. 

But notable changes soon occurred. 
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result significant social devel- 
opments between 1900 and 1920, the 
use reading adult life increased 
rapidly. For similar reasons school 
curriculums were greatly modified and 
enriched, Furthermore, comparative 
studies oral and silent reading sup- 
plied striking evidence the greater 
economy and efficiency the latter. 
1925 (7) emphasis teaching 
reading centered more and more large- 
the development the attitudes 
and skills involved the comprehen- 
sion what read and speed 
reading. Vigorous effort was also 
made cultivate keen interest in- 
dependent reading. the amount 
and variety the materials read 
the various curriculum fields increased, 
evidence accumulated that the effect- 
iveness the use reading various 
learning activities was greatly improv- 
through appropriate guidance 
reading. The chief purpose such 
guidance were aid pupils under- 
standing the materials read and in- 
crease their efficiency reading for 
different purposes. 

1937, the concept reading had 
undergone further expansion. Because 
its great value enriching the ex- 
periences children, reading was con- 
ceived form experience, are 
seeing and hearing. Furthermore, 
its use various fields in- 
creased, reading was recognized 
vital aid learning. The fact was 
recognized, therefore, that good read- 
not only perceives words and grasps 
the meaning passages, but also re- 
flects the significance the ideas 
apprehended, discovers relationships 
among them, and clarifies his under- 
standing them. analysis 
showed that efficient react 
various ways what they read and 


combine the new ideas acquired with 
previous experience. The latter step 
essential wrong ideas are 
corrected, new understandings and ra- 
tional attitudes developed, and improv- 
habits thinking and behaving ac- 
quired. 

This expansion the concept 
reading brought clearer recognition 
the challenging responsibilities in- 
volved developing efficient readers. 
also gave definite support two con- 
victions that had been developing rap- 
idly during the twenties and thirties. 
The first was that instruction read- 
ing must continued throughout the 
elementary- and high-school period, 
and the second that basic instruction 
reading must supplemented 
each level carefully planned guid- 
ance reading every curriculum 
field. Accordingly, vigorous effort 
has been made during recent years 
develop carefully coordinated school- 
wide reading programs extending from 
the kindergarten the university. 


One the challenging problems fac- 
developing such programs relates 
the division responsibilities 
among the various areas the curri- 
culum for training and guidance 
reading. Definite help solving this 
problem has been secured through de- 
tailed studies the and skills 
involved efficient reading. The 
findings showed that they belonged 
two general types. The first includes 
those that are common most reading 
activities which children engage. 
The second includes those that 
tion more less largely specific 
curriculum areas. harmony with 
these findings, vigorous effort being 
made today through basic instruction 
reading introduce and establish 
insofar time permits the attitudes 
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and skills belonging the first group. 
Building upon this foundation care- 
fully planned guidance being given 
the respective curriculum areas 
maintain and refine the basic attitudes 
and skills and promote the develop- 
ment others that are needed for effi- 
cient reading each area. 

The validity this plan support- 
the results research. Follow- 
ing review related studies, Trax- 
ler and Townsend (8) concluded that 
there great deal common be- 
tween reading single field and 
reading general and that improve- 
ment general reading ability should 
have favorable effect upon ability 
tional fact was pointed out other 
investigators (5) that the extent 
this relationship varies among the re- 
spective curriculum fields. All the evi- 
dence available, however, supports the 
contention that vigorous effort should 
made every level develop 
high degree competence the atti- 
‘tudes and skills common all reading 
activities. 


But. such training not enough. 
Numerous studies show conclusively 
that carefully planned guidance 
reading specific curriculum fields 
greatly needed and results in- 
creased competence reading assign- 


materials. result pupils are 
able achieve the purposes study 
more fully. These findings justify 
the conclusion that “schools face the 
responsibility not only developing 
basic competencies reading but also 
promoting specialized abilities and 
adjustments essential reading effect- 
ively the various content fields.” 
(5, p.999). 
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Major Purposes Basic Instruction 
Reading 


While basic instruction reading 
gives large emphasis the develop- 
ment the attitudes and skills com- 
mon most reading activities, 
means limited that aim. 
survey recent recommendations 
shows that there wide agreement 
the following aims well-conceived 
reading program. 

promote along with other 
school activities increased readiness 
for beginning instruction reading 
and for later stages progress. 

expand and enrich the ex- 
perience pupils through guided 
reading relating the ma- 
jor areas interest the respective 
age-groups taught. Experience shows 
clearly that vital content and challeng- 
ing purposes for reading are essential 
rapid progress becoming efficient 

promote continuous sequen- 
tial development the attitudes and 
skills and language understandings 
that are common the various read- 
ing activities, both silent and oral, 
which pupils engage. Several dis- 
advantages attach this plan. 
insures the and orderly 
introduction attitudes and 
skills, provides vigorous emphasis 
them the time needed, and 
makes use special and 
techniques teaching facilitate 
maximum progress the part 
groups and 

acquaint pupils with por- 
tion their literary heritage and 
develop any special reading attitudes 
and skills essential understanding 
and appreciation the various kinds 
literature appropriate the age- 
group taught. The importance this 
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aim emphasized the increasing 
need for enriched cultural back- 
ground the part all American 

provide stimulation and 
guidance establishing the habit 
wide reading the part 
child. significant measure 
the vitality reading program the 
extent which children engage self- 
initiated reading activities. 

Whereas each these aims 
detailed discussion, are especially 
concerned here with the nature the 
common reading attitudes and skills 
that should emphasized in- 
struction reading. Continuous 
study this problem during recent 
years has shown that they can or- 
ganized under four headings. pre- 
senting the outline that follows the 
recognized that the actual 
process reading they function 
unit and more less simultaneously. 

Perceiving words and non-verb- 
symbols. This involves: recogniz- 
ing the identity words and other 
symbols and recalling finding 
out their pronunciation and meaning. 

Securing clear grasp mean- 
ing, which involves: 

the meanings that 
are directly stated, which includes 
least four steps: 

Identifying meanings words 
and groups words that are appro- 
priate the context. 

Fusing separate meanings into 
ideas, 

the sequence and 
interrelatedness ideas and the au- 
thor’s pattern organization. 

meaning, such the central key 
idea; important points and support- 
ing details; vivid descriptions, char- 


acterizations, examples; the chief pro- 
posals, propositions, conclusions. 

Recognizing meanings inherent 
the passages but which are not di- 
rectly stated, for example: sensing 
implied meanings, drawing inferences, 
making generalizations the basis 
the facts presented, identifying as- 
underlying statements, ar- 
guments conclusions. 


Enriching one’s understanding 
passages recalling all one knows, 
can find out, that illuminates 
makes clear their meaning. 

Reacting what read. This 
includes 

Considering thoughtfully, 
the light known facts, principles 
valid standards judgment, the gen- 
eral worth, significance, accuracy 
quality what read. 

Responding emotionally such 
items the value the ideas express- 
ed, the choice words used, the 
rhythm expression. 

Integrating the ideas acquired 
through reading with previous exper- 
ience that understandings are clari- 
fied and extended, rational attitudes 
developed, interests broadened, and im- 
proved patterns thinking and behav- 
ing acquired. 

The development the various atti- 
tudes and skills implied the fore- 
going outline one the most chal- 
lenging tasks that schools face today. 
Experience has taught that they can- 
not developed full any one 
level educational advancement. They 
are the product continuous guid- 
ance throughout the entire period 
elementary and secondary education, 
and even later. The most that can 
done any given level school ad- 
vancement promote their develop- 
ment the extent that they serve the 
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immediate needs pupils and pre- 
pare for on-coming stages develop- 
ment. Those schools which provide 
carefully coordinated continuous pro- 
gram instruction reading 
will far, rule, laying broad 
foundation for efficient reading all 
school activities. which not 
provide such instruction often fail 
achieve other important aims the 
reading period and provide the back- 
ground needed for further progress 
and through reading other curri- 
culum areas. 


Content Suited Its Functions 


basic instruction achieve its 
major purposes the materials read must 
carefully selected. primary 
importance the fact that they must 
genuine interest the children 
taught. This essential boys and 
girls are attracted reading 
desirable form activity and ap- 
ply themselves eagerly assigned 
tasks. the second place, the mater- 
ials relating the respective interest 
themes should organized and stud- 
ied units insure vivid and lasting 
impressions. Experience shows that the 
less universal appeal relate every- 
day activities children, the social 
world which they live, interesting 
people, times past, distant places, 
scenes and events, the world nature, 
the fanciful and the make-believe. 

Obviously, the content many 
the units used instruction 
reading will similar many re- 
spects that used other areas the 
curriculum. There fundamental 
difference, however. The selections 
used not consist samples the 
content fields which have 
been taken out their broader con- 
texts. They consist rather self-con- 


tained units that are directly related 
the immediate interests pupils 
and can interpreted the light 
their previous experiences those 
that readily developed. The 
use such materials essential not 
only enriching the experiences 
the reader but laying foundation 
the attitudes and skills common 
the various curriculum fields. 


third characteristic read- 
ing materials that they include 
abundance with challeng- 
ing themes, lively plots, memorable 
characters, and distinguished 
Repeated studies show that such ma- 
terials are universally liked chil- 
dren. properly selected they 
introduce pupils the world’s finest 
literature for the respective age-groups 
taught. They provide growing ac- 
quaintance with part our cultural 
heritage. And their very nature 
they cultivate increasing preference for 
reading materials that are artistically 

The supplementary reading mater- 
ials provided through classroom and 
scope the varied interests and themes 
suggested the preceding paragraphs, 
Thy should also vary 
harmony with the range reading 
ability the group served. Through 
the use appropriate and 
guidance rapid progress can made 
among most pupils developing keen 
interest reading and cultivating 
well-balanced reading preferences. 


Guidance Reading Other 
Curriculum Areas 


soon pupils have learned 
read very simple material with reason- 
able ease and understanding, more 
less use made reading aid 
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learning various areas the curri- 
culum. first the reading activities 
are very informal and the materials 


‘used are often prepared teachers. 


Very soon, however, necessary 
rely more less largely printed 
materials. preparing such mater- 
ials, authors and publishers endeavor 
limit the vocabulary and forms 
expression used those already mas- 
tered during basic reading periods. 
Some new words are needed, course, 
specific topics. the 
course time, however, the materials 
used begin take char- 
acteristics. This due the fact 
that each field has its own content and 
vocabulary and makes use special 
patterns organizing and presenting 
ideas. 

children attempt use such ma- 
terials, difficulties arise. not 
task, for example, interpret 
the language arithmetic, science and 
geography, translate the new verbal 
and non-verbal symbols into clearly 
apprehended meanings, see the im- 
plications the ideas secured and 
judge their relevance and value. 
fact, genuine difficulties are faced 
every page. pointed out earlier, 
experience and the results research 
show clearly that basic instruction 
reading, even its best, inadequate 
meet these varied needs. addi- 
tion much planned guidance 
reading essential each school 
activity which reading used 
vital aid learning. Some the 
purposes and types guidance that 
are most needed will now consider- 
ed. 

maintain and strengthen ba- 
sie reading attitudes and 
large importance the responsibility 


maintain and strengthen the reading 
attitudes and skills introduced during 
basic reading periods. true 
the case the skills needed the oth- 
language arts, efficiency attained 
all school activities which they func- 
tion. This involves the case read- 
ing preliminary steps which 
the following are typical: helping pu- 
pils identify problems for study that 
are significant and worth while; build- 
ing adequate background insure 
effective start attacking the se- 
problem and directing attention 
few key words fashion that 
will associate meanings with them ap- 
propriate their contextual setting. 
first reading assigned material 
should directed specific aims, 
such clear grasp the major ideas 
presented and their contribution the 
solution the problem studied. This 
step should often taken during 
supervised study period which the 
teacher endeavors identify the 
culties which pupils are encountering 
and supply needed help individ- 
this connection use should made 
the methods used during basic reading 
periods insofar they apply. 
confusing and ineffective, for example, 
suggest methods word attack 
which are radically different from 
those developed the reading class. 
Following the first reading and dis- 
rule, extend interpretation through 
rereading and discussion that guid- 
more penetrating questions. In- 
dividual responses should clarified, 
and times radically modified 
through cooperative thinking and the 
pooling judgments. making 
proposals the fact recognized 
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that the procedures adopted 
will differ radically from day day 
terms the problems studied, the 
types materials available, and other 
conditioning various ways, 
however, teachers should endeavor 
maintain and further develop the basic 
reading attitudes and skills, pupils 
make efforts apply them various 
learning activities. 

develop the new understand- 
ings and skills needed. the fore- 
going steps are taken, special attention 
should given the development 
the new understandings and skills 
reading needed achieve the learning 
goal sought. comparison, for ex- 
studies book, geography science 
text shows that they are organized 
differently and make use varied 


sponsibility each teacher aid 


pupils becoming acquainted with 
the which different textbooks 
are organized and the nature and pur- 
pose their various parts. The train- 
ing given should highly functional 
the sense that children acquire 
growing understanding 
and other reading materials and skill 
using them aids learning, 

second problem relates the pu- 
pil’s need for help attaching appro- 
priate meanings the verbal and non- 
verbal symbols used each field. The 
child may learn reading class 
respond correctly the word “fifth” 
used the sentence, “John the 
fifth boy from the end the seat.” 
This guarantee, however, that 
understands the word “fifth” frac- 
tional part Building read- 
iness for and developing this concept 
cher arithmetic. Similar statements 
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could made concerning scores 
words whose forms, pronunciations 
and common meanings are well known 
but which are used represent radi- 
different concepts various 
fields. Likewise the teacher each 
subject responsible for helping pu- 
pils mastery essential 
technical words and attach appro- 
priate meanings the non-verbal sym- 
bols used. 

third problem relates the de- 
velopment the habits thinking 
while reading that are 
achieving the goals study speci- 
fic fields. for example, 
aims train pupils explain many 
man’s activities terms his na- 
environment. Science aims 
promote growth making generaliza- 
tions about nature and her laws based 
known facts. aims 
develop ability perceive quantita- 
tive and spatial relationships and 
engage clear thinking that involves 
achieved not only 
through class discussions but through 
reading and study. 
ence shows, however, that pupils need 
help each field grasping 
the relationships implied the mater- 
ials read, following the line reas- 
oning adopted the author, and 
recognizing the validity the conelu- 


sions 


fourth problem very closely re- 
lated the not sufficient 
for pupils recognize the relation- 
ships and patterns thinking that 
characterize specific fields, They 
should also learn apply them in- 
terpreting other materials read. This 
means that pupils read 
geography human activities, atti- 
tudes, conditions life, and man-made 
features, they should seek explain 
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them terms factors the natural 
environment the region involved. 
This what known geographic 
acquired far too few pupils. re- 
sults from carefully planned guidance 
over long period time pupils 
read descriptions that should in- 
terpreted. Ability interpret geo- 
graphically not only essential the 
study geography but also much 
the general reading which individ- 
uals throughout life. has 
been said concerning geographic inter- 
pretation could said with equal em- 
phasis concerning the need for training 
effective interpretation materials 
read all other fields. 

develop high level effi- 
ciency reading for different pur- 
poses. indicated earlier, the major 
aims teaching differ greater 
less extent the respective curricu- 
lum fields. Similarly the reading done 
serves different purposes. 
fully-planned laboratory study, Judd 
and Buswell (4) secured striking evi- 
dence that the mental 
volved reading vary widely with the 
reader’s purpose, This conclusion was 
further supported the findings 
Gans (1) who compared the steps in- 
volved reading when taking gen- 
eral reading test and when engaging 
critical reference reading solve 
problem. She found that whereas 
there are many steps processes com- 
mon the two situations, there are 
differences between 
them. Reference reading, rule, 
requires far broader conceptual sett- 
ing, grasp more complex interre- 
lationships, and constant reformula- 
tion the problem the study pro- 
ceeds. 

Even brief the purposes 
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served reading different curricu- 
lum fields reveals challenging array 
identify the important conditions 
arithmetic problem and decide 
the steps take solving it; 
identify the facts that justify gener- 
and weigh the evidence needed solve 
social studies problem; and one 
might continue indefinitely. But one 
may ask, will not the training given 
reading for one purpose aid de- 
veloping competence reading for 
tensive study this issue, Gates and 
Van Alstyne (2) reached the 
sion that there some transfer from 
one situation another. However, 
“it small that cannot de- 
pended upon develop desired abili- 
ties. They must developed speci- 
fically. may accept with gratitude 
the increments from transfer, but nev- 
stitute for direct training.” 


Statements 


‘The foregoing discussion should 
greatly extended but space will not 
permit. The evidence that has been 
presented, however, supports the fol- 
lowing conclusions: (1) The develop- 
ments competent readers func- 
tion the total school program. (2) 
Needed training begins soon pu- 
pils enter school and continues ex- 
pand their interests broaden and 
they face increasing challenging and 
difficult reading tasks lev- 
els advancement. (3) Many the 
foundations for efficient reading are 
established through basic instruction 
cessive levels the attitudes and skills 
common the various reading activ- 
ities which the pupils tanght en- 
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gage. (4) Through guidance read- 
ing the various curriculum fields 
these basic attitudes and skills are 
maintained and further developed. 
Furthermore, the specialized under- 
standings, attitudes and skills needed 
achieve the purposes study are 
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cultivated vigorously the respective 
fields. The fact cannot over-em- 
phasized that competence reading 
develops most effectively result 
carefully-coordinated school-wide 
program reading extending from the 
nursery the university. 
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Some Principles Learning 
Applied Reading 


GERTRUDE HILDRETH 


VERY teacher concerned about 

giving children the tool read- 

ing which will unlock for them 
wide world new experience. Whe- 
ther the children learn this tool easily, 
slowly and ineffectively will depend 
large part upon the teacher’s under- 
standing the learning process 
relates reading instruction. 

This article will summarize the ba- 
principles learning applied 
reading and show how they relate 
teaching. These principles give clues 
techniques instruction, class- 
room management learners, the 
use and construction appropriate 
reading materials. Violation any 
the basic learning principles usually 
results ineffective learning not 
outright failure. 
have application other skills learned 
school well symbol learning 
and habit formation general. 

The reading process highly com- 
plex because requires 
tion word forms both visually and 
with the ear, the two processes operat- 
ing simultaneously. the same time 
reading requires thinking and antici- 
pating meanings expressed words, 
essentially puzzle-solving process. 


Purposing and Motivation 


well-known fact that you can- 
not teach child anything that does 
not want learn. genuinely 


wants learn halfway there be- 


415 118th St., New York 
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fore starts. What child forced 
learn school task won’t help the 
learning process along very much, 
Children show different degrees in- 
terest beginning reading. one 
teacher commented about slow learn- 
er, “His self-starter seemed miss- 
ing.” both the beginning stages 
and later on, genuine interest 
learning helps make reading achieve- 
ment possible. The teacher must 
careful not confuse lack interest 
learning will learn with lack 
ability immaturity that inhibits 
learning. Lack interest contributes 
lack attention, condition that 
lies the root the slow progress 
made restless children. 

Too often the anxious parent 
mands the teacher, “You’ve got 
replies the teacher, see that 
does.” But high pressuring un- 
ready reluctant learner apt 
have the opposite effect.. Instead 
becoming interested the child “goes 
sour” and refuses even try. 
thermore, not only comes hate 
reading but dislike the teacher. 

The teacher who understands this 
fundamental learning principle makes 
certain that all times the pupils, 
whether reading alone audi- 
ence, read for genuine purposes re- 
lated their own concerns. the 
same time that children are learning 
read want them learn love 
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read. short-sighted for the tea- 
cher try teach reading without 
considering whether the materials used 
for instruction interest the pupils. 


One slow boy’s chief interest was 
raising pigeons. The teacher suggest- 
that the library and inquire 
whether the librarian had anything 
easy read this subject. Sure 
enough, book was found for him that 
read, though not too easily. But 
kept trying and was soon back 
demanding more material his 


hobby. 


Learning with Understanding: 
Reading for Meaning. 


reading, getting the meaning 
all that counts. the 
learning process must contribute 
eventual grasp meanings, reading 
with full understanding. This prin- 
ciple has number important im- 
plications for learning and instruction, 
Every exercise which child en- 
gages, e.g., matching words, seeing the 
separate parts words, saying the 
words sight the flash cards must 
lead comprehension the printed 
page. All that counts learning the 
the application word recognition 
skills the interpretation print. 

matter fact children even 
ordinary calibre use all the intelligence 
they have make sense out what 
they are learning. After drilling 
the ABC’s for days end, one begin- 
ner finally asked home, “Mother, 
what’s There are 
some children who have gone along 
learning read even far fourth 
grade without realizing that there 
more reading than word 

One reason that readiness im- 
portant because insures sufficient 
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maturity for beginners learn mean- 
ingfully from the outset school in- 
struction. Reading always easier 
for the beginner for the advanced 
student has learned think 
meanings sight the context and 
has learned derive meanings 
puzzling words through context clues, 
far possible, e.g., “The word must 
mosquito because that’s probably 
what the man was bitten by.” 
ing easier you can think what 
comes next. This principle explains 
why extensive practice reading si- 
lently get meanings find an- 
swers questions desirable all 
grade levels. 


Experiential Background Basic 
Learning Read. 


principle related the foregoing 
that for the learner have back- 
ground experience which ties 
with reading context helps insure 
learning with understanding. The 
child most apt learn read with 
understanding who has had rich 
background relevant experience, 
whereas the child from impoverish- 
background may lack experiences 
that would aid interpretation con- 
text. 

Strange may seem, free play 
activities kindergarten and the pri- 
mary grades build and sustain reading 
readiness because they bring the child 
into intimate with his 
ment, broadening and sharpening his 
perceptions, and developing his use 
language. Children who lack this ex- 
periential readiness must given ex- 
periences related the context used 
teaching reading. 

good rule always start read- 
ing with the things the child knows 
about, talks and asks about, with ma- 
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terial that related things can 
actually pick up, touch and examine; 
things likes work with, situations 
that interest him here and now because 
they are within his level under- 
standing. 

slow learning class had rabbit 
presented them which they kept for 
time the classroom. They were 
excited over this event and every day 
told stories and wrote down things 
about their new pet. They put him 
numerous even wrote him 
letter. Net result: before long all the 
children, even the slowest, were 
ing the reading trick, seeing the 
relation between talk and writing and 
reading, learning absorb growing 
vocabulary common, everyday 

slow boy who was keen about 
sports made better progress when his 
reading lessons centered about his hob- 
by. Here one story learned 
read easily. 

play baseball. 

Bob bats the ball 

the catcher. 

play ball the park. 


Reading and Spoken Language. 


Because reading deals entirely with 
spoken word symbols recorded 
graphic form, the skill properly 
classified one phase the lan- 
guage arts. one child expressed it, 
just talk wrote down.” 
Language the tool through which 
ideas are stored For 
these reasons oral language the basis 
interpreting print. general 
rule, anything children have difficulty 
saying cannot. easily read. There 
usually close relationship between 
child’s growth language and 
precaution for the teacher check 
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each child’s “linguability” before pre- 
dicting the rate which will prob- 
ably learn read and before planning 
lessons for the pupils. 


The Child Must His Own 


Learning. 


the general rule that the best learners 
always show active effort learn: 
they stay with the task until 
complished. The child must his 
own learning. one ean for 
him. Too often teaching consider- 
external process, something done 
the child “make him learn,” in- 
stead the mental reactions the child 
must make his own account. The 
child who learns best experiments with 
the print before him, asks and re- 
sponds questions, works hard 
The good teacher demands that the 
child think for himself, and works 
the task his own responsibility. 


Learning Read Requires 
Forming Habits. 


Catching the reading trick, the 
essential technique the adult uses 
whenever wants get the latest 
news from the evening paper, mat- 
ter forming habits which result 
synchronizing set regimented, ar- 
bitrary eye movements (the motor 
part the task), with perception and 
interpretation (the thinking part). 
This requires hours practice 
period years, first “catch the 
trick,” then perfect it. The read- 
ing technique, like piano playing 
certain workbench skills, isn’t much 
use unless functions swiftly and 
smoothly when new task confronts 
the performer. Some children never 
get off the plateau where their read- 
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ing skills have become fixed low 
level performance, level too low 
habit formation apply the task 
learning read. 


Learning Association. 


Learning read requires essentially 
learning attach meanings already 
known through conversation groups 
arbitrary letters representing words. 
The task the child is, first real- 
ize that every word composed 
relatively small number letters (the 
alphabet); then learn recognize 
sight (spot recognition) many 
these commoner recurring words 
possible; and finally skill- 
ful using techniques that aid dis- 
tinguishing between confusing word 
forms. The process not unlike the 
teacher’s task learning connect the 
name each new student with his 

How children learn fix words 
recognize familiar words, and the less 
familiar unknown word 
know that children and adults alike 
have learned respond clues 
many sorts, features word structure, 
visual-sound associations, and others 
that help recall the meaning the 
observed words. general rule 
that word easier recall when 
some meaningful association can 
tablished between the word, its form 
sound and the ideas represents. 
harder remember words, that 
is, build meaningful associations 
that serve clues recognition, 
the words stand for abstract ideas 
rather than for concrete objects. This 
explains why such words which, be- 
cause, these, outside, every, are diffi- 
for children learn any lan- 
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guage. When teachers appreciate 
these facts they have more patience 
with children’s difficulties word 
recognition. 


The Role Perception Learning 
Read. 


Perception the mind’s response 
sensations received from the outside 
world, Without the capacity per- 
ceive, the human mind would unable 
form associations with symbols and 
their meanings store memories 
word forms, similarities 
and differences word forms, skill 
that fundamental reading and 
read, reading, the 
visual and auditory perception word 
forms must operate smoothly, swiftly, 
simultaneously. Since all the words 
printed English are but longer 
shorter combinations only differ- 
ent letter forms (actually only about 
these are frequently used, and 
several these are confusing, e.g., 
tinguish among confusing word sym- 
bols becomes formidable task for any 


Many child’s troubles with reading 
stem from the inevitable confusions 
experiences because many words which 
look alike mean quite different things, 
quick and quit, bright and brick, 
and on. Furthermore, the very 
same word have different meanings 
sentences. One reason slow learn- 
ers fail get off low level plateau 
that they are unable advance 
word discrimination because the 
rush new words that soon surrounds 
them. 

The this principle 
for teaching that plenty practice 
should given distinguishing 
word forms visually 
Children must trained look and 
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listen with the intent learning the 
distinctions word forms. Learning 
see and hear the distinctions between 
confusing common words should 
considerable part child’s read- 
ing practice time. The teacher should 
cautious about keeping the 
lary simple enough insure steady 
growth word perception and avoid 
introducing confusing words too near 
together the child’s reading exper- 


The Role Practice. 


one ever did learn anything 
complex the English reading with- 
out steady practice extending over 
period years. Practice can me- 
the first case, may result merely 
stamping errors; the latter, prac- 
tice meaningful. result there 
steady gain speed and efficiency 
because errors are eliminated and cor- 
rect responses their place. 
and error still usable concept 
considering childhood learning lan- 
guage skills mean this term 
that the child, through his continual 
experimental trials attacking read- 
ing materials, solves his reading 
puzzles correctly, with the 
aid, and that account more suc- 
cessful the next time tries. Under 
conditions effective practice there 
steady improvement word recog- 
nition and grasp the ideas 
the words. Eventually, result 
fruitful practice, the child reads 
with feeling familiarity and com- 
parative ease. 

The fact that words are unequal 
was pointed out above. The 
teacher who recognizes which words 
are relatively difficult for most child- 
ren well for individual pupil 
makes sure that more practice given 
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the “demon items.” times there 
should reading practice with ma- 
terial for beginners slow learners 
that contain new word difficulties, 
assimilation period that children 
can feel fully home with the words 
are learning. There should 
frequent vocabulary review (1) with 
words normal reading context and 
(2) words separately out context. 


The Role Attitudes and the 
Emotions Learning Read. 


Extensive research has shown that 
children often have difficulty learn- 
ing when disturbing emotional 
tions and unfavorable attitudes stand 
their way. Children with behavior 
problems, who show poor control, 
are overactive, distractable, unusually 
aggressive and destructive, babyish and 
irresponsible, usually have trouble 
learning read. There evidence 
that the child’s fantasies, obsessions, 
and inhibitions may make 
for him learn words. 

from failure the 
learning stages apt have 
disastrous consequences, fear 
and anxiety tend inhibit efforts 
learn. The slow child, particularly, 
falls prey fear when 
sees those around him making better 
progress than himself, when un- 
teacher scolds, shames 
What can this child’s feelings when 
hears his mother say the teacher, 
pretty dumb, but got 
make him learn, what will the 
neighbors think?” Threats and sar- 
slow child down causing him 
stumble and make errors. Feelings 
success are essential motivate 
child keep trying. must see 
that his efforts count for something; 
must have the teacher’s approval 
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has honestly tried. should feel 
happy the result his effort 
learn. This doesn’t mean that teach- 
ers should avoid telling child when 
has made error, but rather that 
unreasoned punishment errors may 
stop the learning process altogether. 
The teacher’s attitude encourage- 
helpfulness, patience, under- 
standing the child’s feelings will 
accomplish far more than harsh 
pline. 


Individual Differences. 


Individual differences show 
whenever human beings any stage 
maturity set out learn the same 
thing. These differences learning 
merely reflect the biological law hu- 
man variability. Teachers must rec- 
ognize differences the capacities 
children the same age and similar 
background learning read. Where 
one repetition word will suffice for 
certain child, another pupil may re- 
quire ten repetitions and still un- 
certain the word. general, 
there tendency the part tea- 
chers underestimate the amount 
repetition required slow learners 
fix facts mind. 

Day in, day out the workers read- 
ing clinies hear the same plea, “Can’t 
have the child do, waste his valuable 
grade” receive some well-planned 
instruction that will keep him progress- 
ing steadily? Once more must 
remind ourselves that trying keep 
all the children some arbitrary, 
uniform grade standard wholly un- 
realistic, even more today than 
formerly when “straight promotions” 
were not much vogue. Let our 
slogan be, each child progressing 
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his level, with feelings accomplish- 
ment and satisfaction with his efforts. 

adjust the program individual 
differences must ask with respect 
every pupil, What his reada- 
bility level, other words, how well 
ean now read? What the 
readability level the material 
have here for him read? Now let’s 
try the books for size and make sure 
good fit. 

Providing for individual differences 
ability read becomes particularly 
serious today’s crowded classrooms. 
group larger than pupils, slow 
learners cannot receive the amount 
individual attention they need for 
building good reading habits. There 
should much more experimentation 
with multiple group work, with sub- 
groups larger than slow 
learners. 


The transition points from the end 
Grade and Grade the begin- 
ning the next grade offer hazards 
for many young children because they 
usually pass new teacher who as- 
sumes that most the class have made 
standard progress during the preced- 


ing year. obviate this hazard two 
procedures are recommended, every 
teacher should pass the next tea- 
cher individual report for each 
child exactly how far has 
progressed during the past year, and 
some cases wise the teacher 
ahead with the group for another 
year that sharp breaks learn- 
ing will 


There question that the best 
learners reading had good teachers 
who patiently helped them over the 
hurdles and obstacles, who demonstrat- 
efficient techniques, and the same 
time helped the children keep their 
interest getting ahead with the task, 


bey in 


Reading Integrated 
Language-Arts Program 


GERTRUDE WHIPPLE 


Wayne University and Detroit Public Schools 


VIEW the present emphasis 
upon integrated programs the ele- 

mentary school, teachers wish 
know what classroom like when 
reading directed close relation- 
ships the teaching the other lan- 
guage arts. shall define 
what meant integrated lan- 
guage-arts program the term usu- 
ally employed. Then, shall pre- 
sent significant contrasts between the 
separate-subject teaching reading 
and the approach when reading 
tions part integrated program. 

Some may think that the 
which follows presents pattern for 
instruction that ideal. Doubtless 
true that few, any, teachers can 
all the things described and implied 
essential this paper read. 
offered, however, ultimate goal, 
standard toward which work, and 
plan against which the practical 
cher may appraise present attainments. 


Meaning Integration 


Attention language ought per- 
meate the entire school day. What- 
ever being taught, the teacher should 
stress the importance communicat- 
ing worthwhile ideas, should encour- 
age good language usage the part 
the children, and should make note 
difficulties which the children show 
using language. special block 
time the daily schedule ought 


set aside for the teaching the lan- 
guage arts. Though any given day 
more emphasis may centered 
some aspects communication than 
others, over period time the 
teacher checks see that language 
art neglected. During this block 
time the teacher (1) stresses items 
which the children have demonstrated 
they need learn, and (2) initiates 
instruction special aspects lan- 
guage such reading solve prob- 
lem the use the dictionary ob- 
tain the meaning words. Such in- 
struction the language arts lays the 
foundation for good use language 
throughout the school day. 

When speak integrated pro- 
gram, mean one that the child 
integrate his learnings. The tea- 
cher takes definite steps bring this 
about. reading, for example, she 
relates the content the children’s 
backgrounds experience, establishes 
real motives for learning, and shows 
the children the various applications 
what they learn. She also encour- 
ages them use their new skills 
everyday’ 

integrated program includes di- 
rect teaching well incidental tea- 
ching. The instruction carefully 
adjusted the child’s present capaci- 
ties. However, made part 
broad unity experience which in- 
speaking, writing, listening, 
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reading, observing, and using mass 
media communication such the 
radio, television, and the movies. 


Appearance the Classroom 


classrooms where reading 
taught separate subject, the desks 
are usually arranged rows and the 
children speak the teacher over' the 
heads other'children and with their 
backs some their classmates. 
classrooms having integrated pro- 
gram, the children are arranged for 
maximum face-to-face relationships 
that they can talk one another 
well the teacher. Library and 
work tables with chairs for children 
are evidence. Numerous attractive 
books for free reading are available. 
Pictures, models, exhibits, and the like 
suggest some the topics that the 
children are reading about. All ma- 
terials written the children show 
correct spelling, good English, and 
use the children’s own words op- 
posed text copied verbatim, 
thermore, any materials display are 
attractively posted. 


Surveying the Children’s 
Reading Needs 


separate-subject program the 
survey children’s reading needs con- 
sists chiefly administering reading 
tests. The teacher wishes know 
how high the children 
haps gather some information con- 
cerning their reading 
integrated program, however, the 
teacher recognizes that progress 
reading closely related progress 
spelling, oral expression, written 
expression, and other aspects lan- 
guage. Therefore, any survey she 
appraises many different items. Ex- 
amples these are the ability the 
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child express himself well when 
talks others, the quality his writ- 
ten English, his abilities listener, 
the breadth and variety his past ex- 
periences, desire learn, and the 
amount and quality his voluntary 
reading. While standardized tests are 
helpful, the teacher finds that they will 
not answer all her questions about the 
children. So, addition, she makes 
observations, uses questionnaires and 
check lists, asks the children fill 
record blanks, employs informal tests, 
holds conversations with the child and 
his parents, and keeps records chil- 
dren’s progress. other words, she 
thinks reading progress terms 
the child’s all-around personal develop- 
ment. 


Introducing Reading 
Selections 


Ordinarily the separate-subject tea- 
cher introduces new selection 
basie reader presenting the new 
words and placing assignment 
the board. Perhaps the children are 
told read the story and answer 
certain But integrat- 
program the teacher takes time 
build experiential background 
for the reading, because she knows that 
meanings grow out personal experi- 
ences and words come stand for these 


experiences. She uses visual aids, 


exchange experiences, 
field trips and excursions, and reports 
individual reading, order elari- 


meanings. She helps the children 
develop purpose for their reading. 
She considers that the reading will 
value them only they expect 
use the ideas some way that appeals 
them being worthwhile. 
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Encouraging Activity During the 
Reading 


Naturally when children are merely 
given assignment separate-sub- 
ject program, they read only satis- 
that assignment. The amount 
thinking involved minimum. 
the other hand, when the children 
have been introduced selection ac- 
cording language-arts approach, 
they engage variety activities 
accomplish their own purposes. 
Some these activities are likely 
reading, thinking about what 
read, examining pictures, using any 
aids available such the glossary, 
moving about the room get needed 
materials, and consulting courteously 
with classmates working together 
committee. The children may 
also the school library for addi- 
tional materials well consult 
books the classroom library. 
other words, integrated language- 
arts program the classroom becomes 
learning laboratory. 


Organizing Activities after the 
Reading 


separate-subject program the 
activities following the reading are 
apt formal. Perhaps the chil- 
dren are asked mark their check 
exercises right wrong the correct 
answers are read, The teacher pri- 


‘marily interested the child’s compre- 
hension while reading and gives little, 


no, attention spelling errors, poor 
handwriting, inadequate modes 
expression. 

integrated program, the tea- 
cher’s approach entirely different. 
Maybe she encourages group discus- 
sion which the children share their 
reading experiences social situa- 
tion, and listen alertly and critically 
what their classmates have say. 
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New meanings unfold themselves 
the children hear different points 
view. Moreover, the children them- 
selves most the talking, while the 
teacher helps guide their thinking. 
terms their purpose for reading, 
they make plans use the ideas gained 
the other results their reading. 
Also the activity leads plans for 
further reading. 


Emphasis Teaching 

the classroom where reading 
considered separate subject, chief 
emphasis usually placed upon com- 
prehension and vocabulary. Numer- 
ous activities are devoted the repro- 
duction what read. child suc- 
ceeds insofar can pronounce the 
words, give definitions them, and 
report the literal meaning passages. 

language-arts program also 
growth along these lines thought im- 
portant. addition, however, the 
teacher promotes critical thinking and 
builds habits keen observation. She 
helps the child among 
the ideas presented him orally 
writing, and reach new ideas and 
conclusions express others. Also, 
she stresses attitudes, appreciations, 
and standards, which will help the 
child understand others and enjoy 
the full all means communication. 


Use Reading Content Written 
Expression 


Especially the two types class- 
rooms differ the quantity and qual- 
ity the written work done connec- 
tion with reading. separate-subject 
teaching children usually engage 
extensive written work designed 
keep them occupied quietly. lan- 
guage-arts teaching they are asked 
only that amount writing which 
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the teacher can adequately guide and 
The papers are kept short for 
most children because the teacher con- 
siders that the value the activity 
lost when the pupil has write 
much that cannot think through 
clearly and express well. 


Much more varied types writing 
appear the language-arts program, 
for the teacher hopes develop many 
abilities expression. one day, 
for example, the children prepare out- 
lines for oral reports; another day, 
riddles for their classmates guess; 
another, letters requesting needed 
materials; another, brief 
graphical sketch famous person, 
still another day, one good question 
for quiz program. 

the language-arts program the 
teacher establishes and endeavors 
maintain high standards for written 
work connection with all subjects. 
She believes that form checking 
papers adequate fails take 
account the child’s use English 
—that allowed write run-on 
misspell words, the training given him 
during English period will 
little value. She organizes only the 
types written work which are suit- 
able view the children’s back- 
grounds, previous training, and pres- 
ent interests, and works with individ- 
uals and groups improve the clarity 
their 


Appraisal Progress 


the evaluation progress the 
end the semester, the separate-sub- 
ject teacher merely examines the 
child’s reading scores ascertain his 
improvement reading. The 
guage-arts teacher, the other hand, 
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considers great variety items, 
the initial appraisal. Concerning read- 
ing tastes, she asks: Are the children 
reading more than they did last 
what extent they choose vari- 
ety good material for their free 
reading skills, she in- 
quires: Are the children acquainted 
with the use books and libraries? 
they read diffierent ways for 
different purposes? Have they main- 
tained the skills taught them the 
lower What new skills, 
any, have they acquired? they 
actually use these skills needed 
throughout the day? With respect 
oral vocabulary, she asks: Does the 
child use “hazy,” meaningless terms 
his oral expression, does he. express 
himself clear, meaningful terms? 
Does the child use some the new 
words has met his reading? Con- 
cerning spelling and handwriting, she 
inquires: Does the child use correct 
spelling and good clear handwriting 
his written papers based 
Personal adjustment also matter 
which she attends with such points 
mind as: Has reading helped the child 
show good understanding 
sights his own social behavior? 
other words, does the child show per- 
sonal growth through his 


Summary 


All the foregoing discussion may 
summed the statement that 
through language-arts integration the 
teacher endeavors encourage child 
growth and development every pos- 
sible way. She attempts under- 
stand each child, his needs and abili- 
ties, not only reading but the 
various phases language. The tea- 
cher relates new reading material 
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the child’s past experiences that the 
language used may convey meaning 
seeks develop new in- 


sights and understandings, broader in- 
terests, and more wholesome attitudes. 
She provides classroom atmosphere 
which the children feel comfortable 
sharing their ideas and asking 


NEW HOPE FOR THE RETARDED 


Enriching the Lives Exceptional Children 
MORRIS MIRIAM POLLOCK 
191 pp., $4.50 


This book, simple style, pro- 
found its understanding children, 
—and the varied edu- 
cational experiences its authors, 
answers the long felt need for non- 
technical approach the home and 
problems teaching the 
retarded child. 

wricten terms that are easily 
understandable the layman and 
should great help the many 
people who have deal with this sad 
situation their families. sure 
this book will help many child 
have happier childhood and be- 


come developed his capacities 
will allow.” 


—ELEANOR ROOSEVELT. 


PORTER SARGENT, 


Street Boston Mass. 


Illustrated, 
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about things that they not under- 
stand. All media learning are 
utilized much greater degree than 
narrow program concerned with 
reading subject. other words 
the classroom administered serve 
the individual child the fullest ex- 
tent. 


HANDBOOK PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


35th ed. 1954, 1216 pp., red silk cloth, 58.00 
The 35th edition includes more than 4500 schools 


Extensive new data concerning the scope 
private education throughout the United States, 
Canada and South America given 600,000 
words, Facts and statistics comprise complete 
information for each 


Detailed descriptions the 1000 leading 
private schools entail statistics for the 1953 
graduates each school their choice col- 
lege and number entering each and for five 
year period. 


Hundreds special the physi- 
cally handicapped, the retarded, those with un- 
usual features, amplify the Supplementary 
Lists, New listings pre-primary schools, 
junior colleges offering secondary grades, pri- 
vate and diocesan Catholic schools, and other 
schools comprise 2500 
Directory Selected Camps for Boys and 
Girls also included. 


PORTER. SARGENT 
Beacon Street Boston Mass. 


Readiness and the Development 
Reading Ability All School Levels 


ELONA SOCHOR 
Supervisor, Reading Clinic Extension 
Temple University 


CONCEPT readiness for 

learning, with its implications 

for teaching, has long been recog- 
nized education. Without state 
readiness among learners, most 
what may have been developed 
taught classroom forfeited. 

state readiness any particu- 
lar time has highly complex nature. 
social, emotional, intellectual, and lan- 
guage development. reflects his 
past environments, his conditioning, 
his training, and his knowledge. 

Moreover, any one these factors 
cannot isolated reality. They 
are all highly interrelated any one 
child, and the state relationships 
may vary different situations. 
any group children, there will 
ranges differences for each the 
factors. 

pupil enters school building 
devoid any readiness. the other 
hand, two learners are alike their 
states readiness. Due the multi- 
plicity factors, the ranges differ- 
ences increase pupils grow older. 

The existence readiness for learn- 
ing cannot assumed. must as- 
sured, first, appraisal and, then, 
development. Being fundamental 
all instruction, readiness for learning 
basic concern all teachers all 
times and, all school levels. 

One important element any in- 
structional program the development 


and use reading ability. Since 
reading learned process, readiness 
factor which must considered 
for any activity involving reading. 
limit appraisal and development 
readiness beginning reading ig- 
nore the fact that developing reading 
ability continuous process extend- 
ing some respects into college in- 
struction, Insuring readiness for 
reading must necessity contin- 
uous 

Considerations readiness for read- 
ing then, may classified into two 
categories for purposes discussion: 
Those basie any learning process 
and those that apply more specifically 
reading. 


READINESS FOR LEARNING 


Basic considerations readiness 
for any kind learning include 
physical status, (2) mental capacity, 
and (3) emotional-social maturity and 
adjustment. reading, mental, 
emotional, and physical readiness for 
sustained reading activities possesses 
ondary school does modern 
primary (1, 104) 

Physical Status. Much known 
about the importance physical 
tors. The need for recognizing physi- 
disability obvious. child who 
unable see the printing page 
cannot perceive the words. The child 
with hearing loss will not profit from 
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much the typical activity audi- 
tory discrimination. The malnourish- 
ill child will unable put 
forth the sustained attention necessary 
reading. Such children are not 
ready for the tasks demanded. 

Less commonly accepted, above 
the “first grade,” are differences 
physical maturation and make-up. For 
example, some children not have the 
visual skills necessary for reading un- 
til they reach seven years age. Oth- 
ers lack the physical coordination need- 
for easy and fluent writing until 
they are nine ten years old. Nor 
ean children attain the same pro- 
ficiency any one physical activity. 
Regardless the level, setting re- 
quirements which demand physical de- 
velopment beyond that which exists 
merely creates problems attitudes 
and habits. Such requirements are 
not taking into account physical readi- 
ness, 


Mental Capacity. Mental capacity 
helps determine the quality and 
stractness thinking possible. 
though the reliability and validity 
any intelligence quotient may ques- 
tioned, the fact remains that range 
does exist. All children 
the ninth grade, for example, are 
not capable understanding materials 
designed for the “average” ninth grad- 
er. There method, technique, 
formula make such readiness possi- 
ble. contrast, some ninth graders 
will have the ability college-level 
work. 


Range intelligence has other im- 
plications for readiness. pupils 
cannot grasp certain abstractions, plac- 
ing them regularly situations which 
demand such thinking results only 
failure. differences capacity have 


not been cared for previous teach- 
ing, those children with intelligence 
indices the lower end the scale 
may not have learned much they 
could have. Since those with lower 
capacity learn more slowly and less 
than those with higher, increasingly 
greater range readiness children 
grow older expected. 

Emotional-Social Factors. 
tional maturity and social adjustment 
are potent factors readiness for 
learning. The pupil who overly in- 
secure, anxious, fearful cannot at- 
tend learning activities without his 
personal problems interfering. The 
one who lacks self-confidence, who 
too dependent others, who cannot 
accept responsibility may defeated 
before enters Inability 
mates without hostility 
ment, share the normal give-and 
take classroom frequently results 
ing such children’s lack readiness 
produces frustrated unachievers with 
unhealthy attitudes toward themselves, 
others, and learning. 


READINESS FOR READING 


Readiness for activity involving 
reading has two aspects: those the 
reader and those the material 
read. Since materials are selected 
for children, evaluations reading 
readiness begins with ths child. 

Among the factors which must 
readiness read, regardless the lev- 
are: (1) background knowl- 
edge, (2) oral language facility, (3) 
achievement reading, (4) purpose 
for reading, and (5) desire satis- 
the stated purpose reading. 

Background: rich and varied 
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READINESS AND DEVELOPMENT READING ABILITY 


background information and ex- 
perience imperative for reading 
reader comprehend. Particular- 
this true the intermediate and 
secondary schoo] levels where materials 
read are many and diversified. 

background knowledge which 
concepts 
basie any reading, for there 
meaning inherent printed symbols 
themselves. The reader attaches mean- 
ing, concepts, them from the 
background possesses. When has 
appropriate concepts for particu- 
lar symbol, the symbol remains mean- 

If, attempting read selection, 
the reader lacks the knowledge 
should have understand the 
tion, cannot read successfully. 
Moreover, encouraging him persist 
with little comprehension merely 
fosters verbalism. Without informa- 
tion, experiences, and concepts take 
reading, pupil not ready read, 

the other hand, this aspect 
readiness, helping guarantee com- 
prehension, results new knowledge 
acquired through the reading. us- 
ing and manipulating the information 
and concepts has reconstructing 
author’s ideas, the reader adds 
what knows reorganizing his con- 
cepts, generalizing, and applying what 
has learned. 

Insuring adequate background can- 
not relegated particular time 
the year. process. Even 
when pupil has the basis for new 
learning, the appropriate knowledge 
must called mind the teacher 
the pupil himself, knows how. 

Oral Language. Reading lan- 
guage process. the 
quence language development, 
trol the spoken symbol precedes 
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control the printed symbol. Think- 
ing precedes both. Insuring oral lan- 
guage facility one element readi- 
ness for reading has two advantages. 

First, the thinking process that 
basic language can best ap- 
praised and developed through speak- 
ing. Oral expression that precise, 


and concise indicates the ideas 


have been understood and organized. 
The problem interpreting and eval- 
uating author’s ideas far more 
complex than thinking about and con- 
veying clearly one’s own. think- 
ing does not precede speaking, will 
not and reading de- 
mands thinking. 

Second, reader must have control 
over the concepts, the vocabulary, and 
the complexity language orally 
particular level difficulty before 
can successfully interpret printed 
language the same level. must 
familiar with unusual, words ex- 
pressions before begins read. 
Otherwise may read, one child 
did, “to horse” “two horses’ with 
resulting confusion comprehension. 
Adequate oral language facility 
prerequisite reading comprehension, 

Achievement. for read- 
ing selection assumes particular 
level achievement. “Each new 
learning depends upon previous learn- 
ing.” What child has 
learned about the reading process 
second reader, will the 
third reader. What pupil has 
learned about these United States 
the intermediate grades 
what will learn the junior high 

Achievement any level diffi- 
culty reading the two fac- 
tors already discussed, back- 
ground knowledge and oral 
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guage facility, plus the body un- 
derstandings, abilities, and skills 
essary reading for meaning. The 
latter commonly organized into 
three categories: word perception, 
comprehension, and application. Ba- 
sic all these categories the 
realization that words stand for con- 
crete objects, for ideas, and for feel- 
ings. 

Word perception has two aspects: 
meaning and word form. Appropriate 
knowledge, previously discussed, re- 
sults the first. Ability associate 
meaning the symbol, which basic 
reading, and skills recognizing 
and analyzing word forms are neces- 
sary for the second. Both aspects 
must exist suitable degree before 
given level difficulty. 

The need for developing concepts 
already been discussed. The abil- 
ity pronounce words correctly does 
not insure comprehension. Betty 
could say “fathoms,” but she had 
concept for the word. Since this was 
key word, she was unable under- 
stand the sentence. The meaning as- 
pect word perception 
Moreover, too many unknown concepts 
material indicates lack readiness 
for reading that material. 


Ability recognize attack the 
word form itself index readi- 
ness for reading selection. Even 
the substitution for the affects 
meaning: “Give ball” not sy- 
nonomous with “Give the ball.” 

Moreover, word recognition and 
word attack skills are developed se- 
quentially. There state readi- 
ness for the development each one. 
When child cannot hear the differ- 
ence between consonant sounds, 
likely have difficulty (1) asso- 
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found phrases and sentences. 


ciating the correct sound with the 
visual symbol, the letter, and (2) 
using the consonant sound attack- 
ing words. can’t distinguish 
between long and short vowel sounds, 
won’t able apply the “final 
principle reading writing. 
Common the case the pupil who 
persistently omits syllables words. 
Upon analysis, becomes evident that 
the learner cannot identify the num- 
ber syllables heard and frequently 
even omits them speech. The stu- 
dent who unable use the diction- 
ary may lack many the background 
skills that are assumed mastered before 
begins learn how use it. 
each case, the learner not ready for 
the advanced skill because lacks one 
more the basic skills. 

Comprehension. Readiness com- 
prehend necessitates all the factors 
discussed this paper. Particularly 
significant are the thinking processes, 
the necessary concepts, and the ability 
see relationships between words 
context, 

Thinking basic comprehension, 
and the ability think must estab- 
lished before pupil ready read. 
Likewise, reader must have con- 
comprehend, 

student must also grasp the mean- 
ing groups words such are 
must see the relationships between 
sentences paragraph and between 
paragraphs 

Nor enough that learners 
ready grasp just the stated facts 
material read. They must also 
ready draw conclusions and gen- 
eralizations, contrast and evaluate, 
sense tone, mood, and These 
comprehension skills 
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necessitate higher levels thinking, 
critical thinking. Readers must 
able think before they are 
ready comprehend 


Application. Before pupil 
ready use apply what has 
gained from reading, must have 
great degree understanding, 
must see relationships, and must 
have control over the necessary skills 
and For example, out- 
lining from several sources read, 
must first understand what was stated 
and implied the sources. must 
see how the ideas fit together. 
must able identify the main top- 
ics and the related, significant details. 
Finally, must know how set 
down these ideas outline Un- 
til pupil has the necessary under- 
standings, abilities, and skills all 
these, not ready outline from 
several sources independently. 

Purpose. One element readiness 
for reading the identification 
needs that can satisfied through 
reading. These needs are the purposes 
for reading. Such motivation in- 
the extent that the needs 
are actually learner needs, understood 
and accepted the 
over the needs are recognized and 
stated prior the reading. 

Identifying purpose for reading 
helps insure reading for meaning 
its fullest sense. 
whether the reading source 
tates the depth comprehension re- 
quired and influences the rate read- 
ing. brief, the purpose establishes 
readiness (1) identifying the 


“why” for the reading and (2) indi- 
the “how.” 
Interest.—A desire satisfy felt 
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needs reading actually product 
all the foregoing factors. well- 
adjusted learner has need that him 
solved reading, and his past ex- 
periences with reading have been suc- 
cessful, will want solve that need 
reading. Needless say, until 
this point reached, not ready 
read it. 


MATERIALS 


Thus far this readi- 
ness for reading, the child has been 
the primary consideration. Some at- 
tention must given materials for 
reading. 

Reading materials are selected 
terms the state readiness 
learner. fifth-grader cannot read 
successfully third level basal reader, 
will unable read fifth reader. 
social studies text designed for and 
read well the seventh 
grader, will more frustrated 
textbook designed for the ninth 
level. When high school 
senior sees need read physics 
text, not ready so. 

The difficulty materials depends 
largely on: (1) the number, difficulty, 
and strangeness facts, (2) the vo- 
terminology, symbols rep- 
resenting those facts, and (3) the 
text, language setting, the facts. 

Materials the content fields fre- 
quently pose problems for readers. 
Readiness has present deal 
with the concise, all-inclusive, exposi- 
tory style, and the sentences filled with 
unfamiliar, difficult concepts and ter- 
minology. 

The fact that such readiness as- 
sumed present has contributed 
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greatly the problem verbalism all levels and all learning ac- 
the schools, i.e., the number stu- tivities, 
dents who “read” with little for any reading ac- 


comprehension. tivity complex, made 
all materials read were eval- many interrelated factors. 
uated terms pupil readiness be- Ranges individual differences 
ognized and consid- 

fore they were used with learners, the must recog and 


many problems that exist reading 


Readiness for reading must 
lity today substan- 


tially. learning take place 

CONCLUSIONS healthy situation, (2) desira- 

From the foregoing discussion, the toward reading, and (3) ade- 

following conclusions may drawn: quate and efficient reading abil- 
Reading readiness functions ity developed. 
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Principles Applying the 
Teaching Word Perception 


STERL ARTLEY 


Professor Education and 
Director the Child Study Clinic 
University 


almost axiomatic state that 
one the basic goals the teach- 
ing reading that promot- 

ing growth word perception. While 
true that full comprehension and 
rich interpretation remain the ultimate 
goals sound reading program, 
those goals cannot attained unless 
the reader able identify the print- 
symbols that meets and attach 
meaning them. One need not la- 
bor the point that one can comprehend 
better than able perceive 
with meaning the words which 
meets, 

The details word perception 
program the way skills 
developed, their developmental 
sequence, their timing, and methods 
their development will vary some 
extent with the type reading pro- 
gram being carried the teacher. 
she using experience ac- 
tivity approach reading instructions, 
the teacher will more her 
own the organization her skill 
program and its sequence. Through 
sight words will de- 
veloped, and through instruction and 


practice provided the time the 


arises independence word percep- 
tion will promoted. the other 
hand, the teacher following basic 
series materials the scope and se- 
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quence the program will outlined 
the guidebook teacher’s manual. 
Moreover, one will find analysis 
that the approach word perception 
developed one group authors will 
vary somewhat from that developed 
another group. Series “X” will de- 
velop independence word recogni- 
tion through certain clues keys; se- 
ries “Y” will inelude several other 
devices. Series “B” will teach short 
vowels before long ones; series “C” 
will reverse the procedure. 

not the purpose this paper 
consider the specifies word per- 
ception program, nor argue the 
merits certain set procedures. 
Obviously the details such 
program one should follow the plan 
set forth the guidebook the basic 
series materials the teacher fol- 
lowing. There are, however, certain 
guiding principles generalizations 
that undergird any word recognition 
program regardless the approach be- 
ing followed the series materials 
being used. the intent this 
paper such principles briefly. 

The word recognition program 
should broad scope. should 
include all the techniques that are 
useful identifying and perceiving 
new words, 

There are several clues “keys” 
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that will enable the reader perceive 
unfamiliar words. The guidebook 
given series will need consulted 
the ones developed and used. Re- 
gardless the series, however, authors 
are agreement that variety ap- 
proaches new words should de- 
veloped. The child should helped 
develop high degree versatility 
that may approach strange word 
with several methods attack rather 
than one. Some words may recog- 
nized more quickly one approach 
others another. the reader has 
only one clue the new word may 
definitely handicapped. 

Though there may not complete 
agreement among authors par- 
ticular clues employed un- 
locking words, the literature refers 
Gray refers five major aids 


word perception—meaning clues, 


word-form clues, clues, 
tural-analysis clues, and the diction- 
ary. Briefly they are fol- 
lows. 

Meaning clues reside the context 
the known words surrrounding the 
unfamiliar word. Meaning clues 
make possible for the thoughtful 
reader “guess” infer the word 
needed complete the meaning the 
sentence. Though meaning clues are 
valuable aids word recognition they 
are seldom enough, and must sup- 
plemented other aids. 

Word-form clues are being used 
when child notes visual resem- 
blance between the unknown word and 
known one. For example, shame, 
new word, resembles the known words 
name and game. making mental 
substitution the consonant digraph 
for the initial the child 
able readily unlock and pronounce 
the new word. 


Phonetic clues have their origin 
the fact that words are made 
letters letter combinations that have 
known sounds that follow certain 
principles. clues 
enable the reader associate the ap- 
propriate sounds with the printed 
word form. 

Structural analysis the process 
examining unknown word for the 
purpose identifying the parts the 
word which form meaning units 
(roots) and pronunciation units (syl- 
lables). For example, the word, 
packing, made the easily 
ognized prefix, un; the equally fa- 
miliar root, pack; and the variant end- 
ing ing. Combining the familiar 
elements this manner, 
readily analysis. the 
older child meets the strange word, 
microphone. This ten-letter word may 
formidable barrier ten-year old 
unless has learned how divide 
into the syllables cro phone. the 
three syllables cannot pronounced 
immediately familiar units, few 
moments taken apply prin- 
ciples governing vowel sounds readily 
permits the child pronounce the 
complete 

Finally, the dictionary speaks for 
itself and serves the court last 
resort, not only for the pronunciation 
word, but its meaning, spelling, 
and origin. Equipped with aids 
keys such these five the child 
attack any word meets his own 
terms. possesses versatility 
word attack that one method fails 
give him the word, has hand 
other devices which may his 

well-developed stock sight 
words necessary before independent 
techniques are introduced. 

the outset learning read the 
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child becomes familiar with symbols 
for words already his speaking vo- 
having the printed forms 
the words presented wholes 
meaningful context. Such words, 
known sight words, serve two pur- 
poses. They enable the young reader 
understand ‘the stories found his 
initial reading They make 
possible for him engage the 
reading act meaningful manner 
immediately upon the introduction 
pre-primer type material, 

But basic stock sight words 
serves another purpose also, that 
constitutes the foundation the word 
perception program. Any new prin- 
ciple phonies structural analysis, 
for example, generalized from words 
which the child already has his 
sight vocabulary. The sound the 
initial consonant taught when the 
child knows sight the words big, 
boat, ball, and boys. Knowing these 
words sight makes possible for 
the child focus his attention the 
sound and sight the particular pho- 
netic element and generalize the 
principle being developed. 

should pointed out, however, 
that the importance sight vocab- 
ulary does not cease with the end 
the initial stage reading. Though 
the method learning words wholes 
niques word perception, tke develop- 
remains important through- 
out the primary grades. All words 
should raised the level instan- 
taneous perception which, course, 
makes them sight words. 

Word perception principles and 
understandings should developed 

“From the known the unknown”, 
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developing word perception skills and 
abilities. For example, important 
phonetic principle ordinarily devel- 
oped the second grade level has 
with sounds assigned vowel di- 
cases where two vowels ap- 
pear together cream and day, the 
first vowel usually long, and the 
ond silent. developing this un- 
derstanding the teacher writes the 
blackboard group known sight 
words—cream, train, boat, seem and 
play. The children observe 
nounce these known words and gen- 
eralize the principle that ap- 
plies words this pattern. After 
the generalization has been made 
then applied the unlocking such 
words bleat, coast, and day, appear- 
ing meaningful context. other 
words, rather than beginning with rote 
and mechanical teaching and drilling 
diserete auditory and visual units 
the teacher stresses program pho- 
netic understandings. 
Flash drill, rote procedures, and 
meaningless repetitions 
elements taught with the idea that 
new words very questionable pro- 
cedure. For this reason much the 
unrelated and nonsensical drill from 
drill pads and workbooks 
sheer waste teachers’ and pu- 
pils’ time, the other hand the de- 
velopment intelligent 
ings general principles that govern 
word recognition pedagogically and 
psychologically sound. 

Instruction word perception 
techniques should the type that 
results learnings that will per- 
manently useful. 


and reteaching are 
both wasteful and confusing. How- 
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ever, both are required children are 
taught that letters and letter combina- 
tions have fixed sounds that apply 
situations which those letters ap- 
pear. taught isolation will 
have that sound but, but will have 
different sounds back, bait, 
bet, and bin. has one sound 
rap, and snap, but something quite dif- 
ferent maple and appear. other 
words children need learn sound ele- 
ments the context words rather 
than isolation. They need learn 
that the same letter combination 
letters may have several sounds, and 
that they may need try more than 
one sound for the same letter let- 
ters before coming with word that 
familiar the ear and that makes 
sense the context which used, 
The program designed develop 
proficiency word perception skills 
should planned, sequential one. 
each the five areas referred 
definite hierarchy skills and under- 
standings involved. any given 
level any point the sequence, 
each skill understanding 


ceded prerequisite 
skills. skill serves 


readiness for skills and understand- 
ings more mature level. de- 
rive full advantage the values in- 
herent this sequential arrangement 
skills, the program must care- 
fully planned that each reading les- 
son activity makes definite con- 
tribution the program. 
Since facility and independence 
word perception are keystones 
sound reading program one cannot af- 
ford leave instruction chance 
gram. The teacher must know the 
quential order which the skills are 
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developed, and must thorough- 
familiar with the most efficient 
methods developing them. 

The program word analysis 
successful the extent which 
ness for has been developed. 


all too many cases instruction 
the use and structural 
clues ineffective simply because the 
child unable discriminate be- 
tween sounds that are similar, 
perceive likenesses and differences be- 
tween word forms. Abilities audi- 
tory and visual discrimination, devel- 
oped through program sometimes re- 
ferred “eye and ear training”, 
are ordinarily taught the pre-read- 
ing level and during the period ini- 
tial reading. the extent which 
these prerequisite abilities have not 
been developed, remedial instruction 
must provided regardless the 
grade level which the child found. 
Certainly one thing sure—the child 
will have extreme difficulty develop- 
ing the higher-order word analysis 
skills insensitive the sound 
and form words and word compo- 
nents, 


Essential the use any recogni- 
tion device rich understanding 
word meanings. Obviously would 
the reader little good derive the 
attach meaning Consequently, 
throughout all stages and levels 
reading attention must given the 
development and enrichment word 
meanings. 

familiar words promoted through op- 
portunities apply functionally the 
skills and developed the ba- 
sic program, 

truism that learning the 
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product doing. Applied the word 
perception program this 
means that the reader must have op- 
portunities apply his newly ac- 
quired learnings and skills unfa- 
miliar words they appear new 
story content that within his read- 
ing grasp. The novice strengthens his 
word perception abilities actually 
using them functional situations 
rather than through drill 
and unrelated word lists through 
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such devious procedures “word 

Furthermore, the teacher must al- 
ways the alert aid the child 
applying skill understanding 
unfamiliar word that offers diffi- 
culty. The word may appear his 
basic reading, content area, 
his free related reading. this 
way she will encourage independence 
rather than serve crutch for his 
lack understanding. 
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Temple University 
SUMMER SESSIONS 


Courses Broad Fields Interest 
Teachers EDUCATION 


For acquiring undergraduate credit to- 
ward college degrees and pursuing grad- 
uate studies for further advancement, the 
1954 Summer Sessions Temple Univer- 
sity offer many courses great scope. 


Distributive Education Elementary 
and Secondary Education Fine Arts 
Music Education Science Business 
Education Economics Sociology 
English Psychology Speech 
Finance History Home Economics 
Health and Physical Education 


READING CLINIC COURSES 
Professional lecture, demonstration and 
laboratory courses for teachers and reading 
specialists developmental, corrective 
and remedial reading are offered these 
1954 Summer Sessions. 


PRE-SESSION REGISTRATION 
June 4th. 


Courses extend from June 7th June 25th 


REGULAR SESSION REGISTRATION: 
June 25th and 26th. 
Courses extend from June 28th August 6th 
SECOND SESSION 
August 6th and 7th. 
Courses extend from Aug. 9th Aug. 27th 


For information address the Director Summer Sessions 


Temple University 


Broad Street and Montgomery Avenue 


Philadelphia 22, Pa. 
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Dealing With Emotional Reading 
Problems the Classroom 


LESTER WHEELER 


Director Reading Clinic and Professor Education 
University Miami, Florida 


EACHERS know that feelings 
and emotions some degree 
are present all learning. 
They are aware the emotional prob- 
lems poor readers, but are often con- 
fused the degree and remediation. 
This confusion may somewhat elu- 
cidated studying the symptoms 
emotional. problems and the 
procedures. The general trend re- 
search varies great deal the degree 
but all indicate significant relation- 
ship between poor reading and emo- 
tional problems. 

review recent research 
Dahlberg® and others indicates high 
incidence emotional disturbance 
among poor readers, found 
about 50% poor readers the 
freshman class high school were 
also emotional problems. 
reported significant number poor 
readers were emotional problems. Zal- 
kas maintains that since reading in- 
volves the whole child, any imbalance 
the organism materially affects 
reading efficiency. 

Bond’ studied the factors adversely 
affecting the scholarship high school 
pupils, and suggests that the teachers 
try understand the psychological re- 
actions pupils who fail good 
school work. also stressed the im- 
portance better understanding the 
work. emphasized that teach- 
ers working with retarded readers need 
the children emotionally 


order remove correct emotional 
problems their reading. 


maintains that the chief 
foundation successful reading pro- 
gram trained personnel, differen- 
tiated reading instruction grouped ac- 
cording levels learning, and 
well planned program which prevents 
frustrations reading. 
maintains one the important factors 
remedial reading restore the 
child’s security and establish adequate 
emotional rapport. believes 
that motivation the poor reader 
vital importance and teachers must 
convey the learner the feeling that 
accepted, liked and understood. 
This indicates the importance so- 
cial factors affecting the child’s feel- 
ings, emotions and progress read- 
ing. 

made study the 
progress small remedial group 
eliminate reduce negative emotional 
reactions reading. The experiment 
ran for six weeks and wide variety 
and methods were used. 
Gates Survey tests were given the 
beginning and end the experiment. 
gain about one grade was shown 
and the attitude the group was ma- 
terially improved according teach- 
ers observations. 

1953, maintains the teachers must 
realize that the first step building 
reading suecess among children es- 
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tablishing sense security and emo- 
tional stability. maintains 
that emotional factors are significant 
causes 10-20% poor readers 
the schools today. This indicates 
general trend the importance the 
classroom teacher and others working 
with emotional reading 
The causes emotional problems 
among poor readers probably conform 
the multiple causation This 
should considered whenever at- 
tempt group classify the emo- 
tional factors for 
though the primary emotions, grouped 
under fear, love and rage, occur early 
the child’s life, they are influenced 
heredity and conditioned into many 
different types behavior patterns 
training and various experiences. 
divides the causes emo- 
tional blocking among reading prob- 
lems into: (1) primary factors such 
sensory discrimination, illness, loss 
school time, adverse home conditions, 
and speech defects; (2) secondary fac- 
tors which center disturbances 
the home and has some, all, the 
primary factors well lack un- 
derstanding; (3) tertiary factors such 
child’s reaction his situation, 
lack confidence, shyness, social ad- 
justment and other personality prob- 
lems. diagnosing emotional factors 
whether the emotions are the cause 
the result poor reading. Our clini- 
cal experience indicates that the emo- 
tions may both causal and resultant 
factors reading retardation. 
Emotional problems may studied 
grouped according the following 
causes; (1) physical factors such 
poor vision, hearing, brain injury, 
poor health, lack physical energy, 
glandular disturbances, inadequate 
nutrition, lack physical readiness, 
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ete.; (2) mental factors such slow 
learning ability, nervous instability, 
low nervous energy, poor associative 
learning, and emotional immaturity, 
ete.; (3) social factors such infe- 
riority social situations, lack 
parental affections, poor social adjust- 
ment the school and home, parental 
domination, ete.; (4) educational fac- 
tors such over-anxiety teachers, 
unfair comparisons teachers, fear 
failure, dislike for reading, lack 
readiness, delayed instruction, diffi- 
culty materials, inadequate teach- 
ing, negative conditioning, lack 
wholesome emotional outlets the 
school, inadequate methods evalua- 
tion, ete. Any such group- 
ing emotional factors inadequate 
due various difficulties the 
amount degree overlapping, meth- 
ods discrimination, ete. Methods 
often used for discovering the emo- 
tional child are (1) standard tests 
(2) informal tests (3) interviews with 
children (4) interviews with parents 
(5) observations, ete. 


study the symptoms emo- 
tional disturbances may give some ba- 
sic clues the causes for poor read- 


ing. Following check list emo- 
tional symptoms that may used 
the classroom teacher. 
nate between the degree emotional 
behavior that may aid retard pro- 
gress learning read, the teacher 
needs basic knowledge the physi- 
ology and psychology emotions, 
understanding child development, 
and experience clinical and class- 
room teaching. education progres- 
ses, the classroom teacher called 
upon assume greater part teach- 
ing and developing the WHOLE 
CHILD. list sugges- 
tions given help formulate pro- 
gram prevention correction and re- 
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mediation the emotional factors that 
affect not only poor reading but other 
learning activities the classroom. 


SYMPTOMS EMOTIONS 
READING 


Observe the child’s reading and gen- 
eral classroom activities. 
Check any the following 


Child often bites his finger- 
nails, 
when reading. 
has tendency stutter 
and stammer oral reading. 
The child often fatigued. 
reads high pitched 
voice. 
school, 
frequently emotionally 
disturbed. 
generally inattentive. 
The child often over-sensi- 
tive about things general. 

learn 

poor all subjects in- 
volving reading. 

Child has poor study habits 
reading and other subjects. 

often has persistent fears: 

shows wide variation 
different tests. 

may show symptoms 
hyper-activity and out 
school. 

social situations. 

feels inferior reading 
and general school work. 

often wants retire 
rather than work with the 
group. 

The child has tendency 
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resent teacher parental 
suggestions. 


often excited and later 


depressed. 
often shows anti-social 
symptoms with the group. 


draw from the group. 


The child feels has few 


friends school. 


often craves affections 


the school and home. 


often shows symptoms 


jealousy social activities. 


the same day may vary 


one two grade levels his 
reading. 


lem school. 


sometimes has temper 


tantrums. 
The child unable fol- 
low through task read- 


lacks general confidence, 


and depends too much 
others. 


The child afraid fail- 


ure and non-promotion 
school work. 


dislikes reading and most 


subjects involving reading. 


often has emotional block- 


ing his reading. 


often sets goals read- 


ing impossible achieve. 


often does poorly tests 


examinations. 


often shows defeatist 


attitude toward reading. 


Emotional tensions increase 


the longer reads. 


often shows great de- 


gree inner resistance 
reading. 
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feriority feelings compens- 
atory boasting. 


REMEDIAL SUGGESTIONS 
FOR EMOTIONAL PROBLEMS 


READING 

See that child gets wholesome 
food, adequate sleep, plenty 
rest and 

Correct all physical deficiencies 
which might hinder the child’s 
progress reading. 

Change shift the child’s work 
when you notice fatigue, emo- 
tional tension and blocking his 
reading. 


the child shows lack ener- 


gv, physical examination the 
family physician very desirable. 
Encourage group approval sup- 
plement teacher approval. 

Use oral audience reading only 
when the child volunteers 
shows definite desire read 
the group. 

Use social plan, 
and evaluate child’s progress 
variety different ways. 
Assist the child adjust the 
total classroom situation well 
the 

Allow the child work small 
groups materials within his 
interest, social and independent 
levels reading. 


made the child’s learning 
visual and auditory methods 


analysis 


teaching. Teaching emphasis 
should the child’s best 
method learning rather than 
his poorest. 

The teacher should deal with the 
whole child far possible. 


12. 


13. 


14. 
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Study the child’s general 
tional make-up and teach accord- 
ingly. 

The teacher should meet the needs 
the child rather than fit the 
child the school and materials. 
Carefully study emotional symp- 
toms child his reading and 
general behavior and remove un- 
derlying causes. 

The teacher should try inter- 
pret the child’s emotional be- 
havior rather than evaluate his 

Study the major and minor caus- 
factors underlying symptoms. 
Secure parental cooperation and 
work cooperatively with the 
Establish friendly relation with 
child and secure desirable emo- 
tional rapport. 

The teacher should create and 
maintain desirable emotional 
climate the schoolroom. 
Encourage the development 
wholesome sense humor the 


Have plenty wholesome play 
activities the child’s school 
day. 

Make full use visual educa- 
tion techniques your teaching. 
Encourage child read widely 
his independent level read- 
ing: 

Teach the child 
tional level reading. 


Keep the child out his frus- 
trated level reading where ma- 
terials are too difficult. 


child’s hidden talents 
and reward with adequate praise. 
Use indirect methods teaching 


1. 
7 
2 
15. 
q 
17 
. 
. 
19. 
20. 
22. 
9. 23. 
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29. 


33. 


38. 


39. 


40. 


41. 
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Use games, play therapy, and 
variety techniques teaching 
the child. 

Maintain folder and keep rec- 
ords child’s progress with ac- 
cumulated materials for further 
diagnosis and study. 

Teacher should proceed slowly 
easy materials build confidence, 
and gradually introduce material 
the instructional level. 
Encourage the child read wide- 
easy material high per- 
sonal interest. 

Maintain clear and definite 
purpose for both teacher and 
child, and keep program well or- 
ganized, 

Assist the child after has gone 
far can himself, and 
gradually build confidence. 
Provide opportunities talk out 
fears and anxieties, and assist 
child harmless out- 
lets for his emotions. 

Keep calm yourself and remem- 
ber that emotions are caught 
well taught. 

Good methods group teaching 
will often work with the emotion- 
child well the normal 
reading. 

Encourage child face, and not 
run away from, his emotional 
difficulties. 

Teach the child learn self- 
control and emotional poise 
reading. 

Try relax the emotional child, 
and teach him how discount 
his emotional problems read- 
ing. 

Discourage day-dreaming and en- 
courage the child solve his 
problems they arise. 
Encourage the emotional child 
select task within his ability 
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46. 


47. 


48. 


49. 


50. 


51. 


and finish complete the task. 
Praise work well done and inflate 
the emotional child reading 
and general achievement. 

change teachers may ad- 
visable general program 
remediation the emotional 


child. 


The evaluation the emotional 


child should indirect, inform- 
and the basis the child’s 
social, emotional and educational 
improvement, 

Give the child opportunity 
release emotional tensions 
through outlets such music, 
dancing, 
rhymes, marching, skipping, ete. 
One the major roles the 
teacher develop emotional 
readiness, not only the first 
grade, but through all grades. 


Follow the law relaxation and 
apply psychotherapy the proc- 
ess developing normal emo- 
tional growth along with read- 
ing. 

not condemn praise the 
child’s emotional behavior but aid 
the child general self appraisal. 
Encourage the emotional child 
interpret his emotional reactions 
and offer self his 
problem. 

Try give the child adequate 
security, improve his reading, 
and build his emotional 
strength. 

Remember that the teacher may 
the emotional child’s last re- 
sort. she fails, there may 
one from whom the child may 
get assistance removing his 
emotional problems which block, 
materially hinder him read- 


ing. 
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But CAN Learn 


JAMES HYMES, JR. 


Professor Education 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


CHOOLS have made one great 

advance recent years. 

are trying cope with the idea 
readiness. many areas in- 
struction sensitively are trying 
figure out: this the time? the 
youngster ripe? ready now 
learn 

Gearing instruction readiness 
not some modern educational whim. 
isn’t just brand educational 
philosophy whipped mysteri- 
ous group planners and sold 
teachers. Here school practice 
grounded utterly solid fact. 

Research overwhelmingly demon- 
strates: Biological growth must take 
place before child can learn. The 
studies make completely clear: The 
child control his growing. His 
biology the master, determined 
and stubborn 

The findings are even more over- 
whelming revealing the wide range 
individual differences the speed 
with which children grow. talk 
year-old. But these 
ean talk quickly. know there are 
sixes and sixes, that there are eights 
and eights. Each youngster him- 
self. Each has his own rate. Each 
goes his own speed. 

child can “good fellow” and 
step the gas. child can “an 
old meanie” and put the brakes. 
His inherited rate growth sets the 


pace and schools are learning 
along with it. 

Nor this trade written 
pedagese. Parents know the facts 
here every bit well teachers do. 
Authorities parents know and respect 
have said them simple language: 
Gesell and Spock, for example. And 
their home-living with their chil- 
dren parents have seen these facts jibe 
with their youngsters’ performance. 

Perhaps parents have made even 
more adjustments than schools have, 
because their knowledge. 
dred and one areas home manage- 
ment have been modified parents 
have read and tested their reading 
against their own children: changes 
the number night feedings, 
weaning, the introduction new 
foods, feeding schedules, 
training, naps. 

Everywhere—home 
are all trying make effort 
decency, not force youngsters try 
what their growth will not let 
them do. The result, home and 
little incidents children 
are not being weakened and defeated. 

Everywhere are all trying 
meet new standard efficiency, 
work hard when our efforts can pay 
off and not pour teaching down the 
drain because work too early. The 
result, home and school: are learn- 
ing strike when the iron hot. 

Whenever sueceed doing what 
know are pleased with our- 
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selves. this attention readiness 
agreeable notion Americans. 
fits with how like see our- 
selves: both decent and efficient. 
part our best picture ourselves 
our minds’ eye: gentleness and 
sensitivity human relation, build- 
ing the highest productivity. This 
what seek all do: home, 
school, business and political life. 

But always have trouble get- 
ting where would like because 
there are other strands American 
life. are driving restless im- 
patient people; find hard let 
time by. live competitive 
atmosphere; our anxieties mount 
when someone else gets ahead and 
seem marking time. Our hopes 
and our ideals and ambitions spur 
constantly. are not content with 
yesterday’s progress. Our dreams 
make look avidly for progress. 

These strands gnaw us. They 
distract from respect for readi- 
ness. They lure into wishing 
could burst the bounds that biology 
sets. are torn between our con- 
science and our convictions and 
our compulsions. 


This the battle when youngster 
enters first grade. nervous 
shrews immediately spot one area 
incompleteness: cannot read. 
Our ambitions, our hopes, our energy 
—parents’ 
The child cannot read. 

Gimlet-eyed spot one flaw: 
read. thousand and one 
strengths are blurred. cannot 
read but can talk. ask. 
ean exclaim. can whisper. 
can shout, can question. 

One gap magnified: cannot 
read. Solid blocks are minimized: 
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and jump. can slide and 
can ride. can skate and bounce 
and climb, 

able eager apt youngster stands 
before us. look but see one 
spot that makes him seem inept: 
cannot read. can choose. can 
think. can listen. can re- 
member. can smell and taste. 
has eyes, hands, fingers, arms, 
tongue. can paint. can puz- 
can hammer. But cannot 
read, 


Tens lessons—well-learned and 
mastered identical 
whisper: decent and 
don’t and don’t Tens 
lessons—known and accepted and be- 
lieved—all suggest: efficient and 
wait don’t push and don’t waste. 
But anxiety, energy, ambition, fear 
shout. 

Rationalization lets forget our 
dilemma. talk building “readi- 
ness.” Just saying the good word 
helps forget that readiness not 
our province but biology’s. bow 
individual differences, setting 
our reading groups one, two and 
Our gesture helps forget that read- 
ing reading, matter how diluted. 
Sometimes even give decency, 
promoting sound and smart and good 
children even though they cannot read. 
But our conscience, telling that 
not the children’s fault, not 
strong enough keep from spend- 
ing hours trying teach them 

The nice words and the little 
sies leave the problem basically 
is: The child cannot yet read but 
can do. Six years growing have 
opened many parts him that can 
broadened, that can deeper and 
richer, that could strengthened and 
widened. These, his Can-Do, are the 
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profitable part. Here can learn 
now. Here can make progress. 

bring the teaching begin- 
ning reading the sound sense that 
bring toilet training will long 
haul and slow job. Our own com- 
pulsions shout us, not only the 
other fellow’s. Our own pressures tug 
us; there one villain with 
whom can joust and with some sim- 
ple battle win the fray. 

3ut can better job rec- 
onciling the pressures and our con- 
science. can further than 
now bring those areas where the 
child ready into more central part 
the picture. can work that 
steadily send more six-year-olds 
home from school each day saying: 
“Do you know what you 
know what saw? you know what 
heard? you know what 
learned can keep struggle 
stop letting what the child cannot 
yet do—he cannot yet read—turn his 
first years into empty years, repeti- 
tious with two-year-old learnings that 
have long been part the child 
the toosimple simple facts 
mother and father, home and pet, 
playing and eating, the living 
room and the swing the back yard. 

The six-year-old cannot read but 
brain. can work harder 
make this year one rich with new 
knowledge, running over with new 
ideas and new concepts, full new 
experiences, worthy and solid addi- 
tion the six year’s living that 
have gone before. This first year 
school must more and more become 
year for facts, for knowledge. With 
fuller pride the value informa- 
tion and ability, must work send 


more six-year-olds home the end 
day glowing: “If had not gone 
school, would never have known 

One part the answer lies never 
teaching just reading. part lies 
never teaching reading alone. The 
book has tell the child something. 
The words, can take them but 
the pictures must, the story must. The 
ideas must six-year-old ideas, not 
those fit for little babies. The plot 
must six-year-old plot cut the 
size youngsters who are out this 
world and this world. The char- 
acters must fit for six-year-old 
think about, with shades feeling and 


depths emotion geared readers 


who have lived long enough know 
more than black and white. The back- 
ground details must start thinking and 
clarify thinking and deepen thinking. 
The lowest common denominator the 
child’s skills—he cannot read—must 
not become dragging anchor which 
pulls down all his other abilities 
some low and very beginning stage. 

If, despite what know, will 
persist trying teach youngsters 
read, one compromise seek 
way teaching reading that the 
same time teaches facts: knowledge 
about people, about machines, about 
nature, about jobs, about living. Six- 
year-olds are ready for all this. Some- 
how experimentally—trying, stum- 
bling—still coping with the limited 
vocabulary that geared their eyes 
must find knowledge that geared 
their brains. Here the child 
ready; here ripe. work 
zation. 
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Three Essentials Basic Reading 
Instruction 


EMMETT ALBERT BETTS 
Director, The Reading Clinic, Temple University 
Philadelphia (22) Penna. 


Minimum Essentials 


HERE are three essentials, 

“firsts”, reading instruc- 

tion: (1) the development 
permanent and worthwhile interests 
reading; (2) the development in- 
dependence and versatility the use 
word perception and recognition 
skills; (3) the development specific 
abilities needed for read- 
ing situations. Guidance the de- 
velopment these activities, skills and 
abilities begins the kindergarten 
first grade and continues long the 
individual school. These three 
“firsts” reading instruction are in- 
dispensable and inseparable, 


Interest 


For long time, one the chief 
goals reading instruction has been 
the development permanent inter- 
ests reading. The evidence suc- 
cess, however, short encouraging. 
About per cent the schooi popu- 
lation struggles with the pronuncia- 
tion printed words and, therefore, 
gets little satisfaction from read- 
ing. Even where libraries are avail- 
able, only about one four persons 
has library card. Furthermore, 
most the books borrowed from libra- 
ries are read about per cent 
the card holders. While this situation 
has been improving very slowly, more 
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systematic guidance must given 
the development permanent and 
worthwhile interests reading. 


Growth Reading Interests 


order understand the interest 
facet reading instruction, parents 
and teachers need have general 
idea the sequence growth. For 
this reason the following brief outline, 
gleaned from researches, 

Four and five years: Enjoys hear- 
ing Mother Goose rhymes, jingles and 
nonsense verse, very simple fairy tales, 
and nature stories; browses through 
picture books. 

Six years: Enjoys hearing rhymes, 
animal tales (especially those which 
animals talk), and stories 
about children. 

Seven years: Begins read his 
own, enjoy short fairy tales. Pre- 
tions. 

years: Begins show interest 
real life stories. Interest fairy 
tales peak. 

Nine years: Begins use refer- 
ences, such Compton’s Pictured En- 
Shifts interest from fan- 
ciful factual, stories real life. 
Has genuine interest reading. 

Ten years: Boys begin read how- 
to-do books, dealing with inventions 
and model airplanes, radio, 


Was 
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girls, cooking, crocheting, ete. 

Boys develop interests reading 
about legendary girls, biog- 
raphies women. 

Boys seek stories that are highly 
dramatic and that emphasize adven- 

general, reading habits are well 
established. 

Eleven years: Enjoys spree 
reading books adventure and mys- 
tery, especially series books. Boys en- 
joy heavy diet science and inven- 
tion; girls, home and school life, 
and fajry and animal 

Twelve years: Reading interest 
its peak. Boys begin lose inter- 
est cowboy movies and become in- 
creasingly interested current events, 
history, biography, ete. 

Girls lose interest fairy tales; are 
interested boys’ adventure stories, 
biographies women; show some in- 
terest adult fiction. 

Thirteen years: Previous interests 
intensified. Boys are concerned with 
mechanical and scientific interests. 

Girls read poetry and show some in- 
terest drama. 

Fourteen years: Turns special- 
ized reading interests. 

Fifteen years: Has more interest 
magazines than books. Reading in- 
terests decline because other new in- 
terests and demands time. 

Sixteen years: Stabilizes pattern 
reading interests, tending have 
about the same reading interest 
adult. 


Sex Differences 


general, boys and girls seek dif- 
ferent types reading materials 
about age nine. Boys tend shift 
from fanciful realistic stories that 
are dramatic and offer adventure. 
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the other hand, girls tend prefer 
books about home and school life, 
showing little interest those drama- 
tic elements which appeal strongly 
boys. 

There is, course, overlap 
the reading preferences boys and 
girls. While boys not select books 
rated highly girls, the girls will 
often read books preferred boys. 

appear have wider range 
reading interests. However, girls 
usually read more books than boys. 

Around twelve thirteen years, 
the girls’ interest adult fiction ap- 
pears. For boys, this interest de- 
layed somewhat. Instead, they are 
hero worshipers, turning biogra- 
phies, and historical narratives, and 
the Mark Twain type humor. 

There are differences the reading 
preferences boys and girls 
ognized parents and teachers. How- 
ever, individual differences reading 
tastes and preferences most school 
ages are greater than sex differences 
reading interests. 


Interest and Learning 


One the chief purposes basic 
reading instruction help the learn- 
develop enduring, continuous 
interest reading purposeful ac- 
tivity. Literally speaking, parent 
teacher can give child concept 
interest. Instead, the parent 
teacher can provide the con- 
ditions that the child can make his 
own concepts and develop his own in- 
terests out his personal experiences. 
After all, interest taken the learn- 
the parent teacher. 

providing favorable unfavora- 
ble conditions, parents 
can promote arrest the child’s de- 
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velopment. make effective use 
child’s interests, they must under- 
stand how important given activity 
is; that is, what role given activity 
plays his life. They must decide 
what materials can used promote 
growth his reading powers, what 
connected with his growth 
abilities and interests, for interest 
causes the learner put forth “per- 
sonal 

When child takes lively interest 
what reads, his attention ab- 
sorbed the activity. This interest 
gives clarity his purpose. His read- 
ing becomes means not end, for 
normal living. His interest unified, 
integrated with the activity because 
motivated from within. 

the other hand, when reading 
activity outside the child’s interest, 
can the best give only divided at- 
tention. develops habits di- 
vided attention which dissipate his 
energy. 

should clear, then, that know- 
ing child knowing some- 
thing about his developing interests. 
Other things being equal, instruction 
effective the degree that the teach- 
begins with the learner’s interests. 

for example, usually 
enjoys fairy tales. Two years later 
his interest fairy tales reaches 
peak. nine years age, begins 
lose interest fairy tales and turns 
much more mature his reading 
interests. For this reason, retarded 
reader with “good” intelligence like- 
primer with apathy, giving only part 
While may have low level read- 
ing ability, likely share many 
the interests children who have 
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fourth-, fifth-, sixth-reader level 
abilities. 

Ranges reading abilities increase 
successive grade age levels. 
ranges individual interests. This 
situation poses another problem for 
teachers who make sincere effort 
provide for individual differences. 

Interests are starting point 
learning. effort, and 
achievement together. Long ago, 
John Dewey emphasized the 
that “It psychologically impossible 
call forth any activity without some 
interest.” 

The first obligation parents and 
teachers, then, begin where the 
learner is—in interests, ability, ete. 
They must tap the child’s reservoir 
interests which are once personal 
and unified. They must make use 
those values which are important, sig- 
nificant, and satisfying They 
must make possible for him re- 
lease his undivided attention that 
can engage the reading activity 
under full power. 

second obligation parents and 
teachers provide green pastures 
for the nurture the child’s develop- 
ing interests. Among other things, 
this for readable books, maga- 
zines, and newspapers that can tied 
with his growing and expanding 
pected thrive under unfavorable 
conditions, his interests continue 
expand and deepen long 
continues grow. 

When nine-year-old, for example, 
can pursue his interests factual and 
fictional materials, preparing for 
more complex reading activities. 
builds his concepts which, turn, 
yield acquires skills 
pronouncing common words which 
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can used later longer and trick- 
ier words, learns evaluate facts 
and opinions which prepare him for 
drawing conclusions. While con- 
cerned with his immediate needs, 
preparing cope with increasingly 
complex ones. 

order provide favorable con- 
ditions for the nurture interests, 
necessary provide not only reada- 
ble materials for different individu- 
als within class but also wide range 
types materials. For example, 
there good reason for limiting 
reading the field literature 
for excluding literature 
child’s diet. The evidence all 
favor gratifying the child’s interest 
literature, including poetry! 
also favor opening the doors 
the realm interestingly presented 
facts—facts science, history, ete. 


Differences 


Generally, reading interests unfold 


pattern. year the child’s 
concerns with his environment are ex- 
tended and deepened. inter- 
ests direct his energy, his reading ac- 
tivities become meaningful and de- 
velops habits thought and effort. 
These interests change from year 
year for all growing children. 

There lot truth about how 
children given age are alike. Un- 
fortunately, however, appears 
natural for parents, teachers, and 
other humans think 
olds, for example, second-graders— 
think only likenesses. This tend- 
ency think school teachers 
type person butchers type 
son causes humans overlook import- 
ant differences. 


There are important age differences 
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and sex differences reading inter- 
ests. There also are important differ- 
ences the interests children 
any age level. For example, fifth 
grade children range reading abil- 
ity from zero twelfth grade level, 
and they probably differ equally 
their interests. For many reasons, 
these differences reading ability and 
interests stick out like sore thumbs 
the first grade. Each succeeding year 
these differences increase, making 
necessary provide for them order 
give each pupil equal opportu- 
nity learn, achieve! 

What these differences mean? 
Simply that the selection one book 
cannot satisfy the needs all the chil- 
dren given age grade level. 
cannot satisfy the need for (1) reada- 
ble materials for each child (2) in- 
teresting materials for each child. 
Hence, different types group- 
ing and some individual attention, the 
teacher begins where each pupil 


Word Perception and Recognition 


Another “first” basic reading in- 
struction the development inde- 
pendence and versatility the use 
word perception and recognition skills, 
Any clear thinking parent teacher 
knows that necessary able 
read. Furthermore, psychologists 
and educators know that word percep- 
tion perennial problem; that is, 
not instructional job started 
and completed the primary grades, 
intermediate grades, junior high 
school, secondary school. long 
the individual continues grow, 
will adding his vocabulary and, 
therefore, will have word perception 
needs. 


Word perception 
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skills can discussed under phonics, 
word analysis, any other heading. 
What these skills are called unim- 
portant. That the individual acquires 
them important! short, 
sions whether not child should 
taught these skills are silly and ir- 
relevant! 


Discussions how and when help 
the learner with these skills appear 
necessary. For example, schol- 
would see the point drilling chil- 
dren the pronunciation isolated 
lists words—words totally unrelated 
the personal needs the learner. 
And scholar would understand why 
the child should drilled the 
sounds represented letters isolated 
from pronunciation units, such syl- 
lables. Furthermore, scholar would 
get the point using special work- 
books, phonic and other gadg- 
ets which isolate word analysis from 
the active process reading. 

high time that scholarship 
should replace quackery this area 
reading. Today parents are sold 
the belief that reading limited 
the pronunciation words. From 
the number special workbooks and 
other gadgets that are purchas- 
each year, appears that some un- 
suspecting educators have fallen into 
this trap. 

“Phonics” one aid the pronun- 
ciation but “phonics” only 
one aid! What the learner needs 
find out how identify word 
such way that will recognize, 
know again, the next time sees it. 
needs have these skills well 
under control that when reads his 
comprehension made easy rather 
that hindered. needs use these 
skills automatically that aware 
only ideas not words when reads. 
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Literally, the materials reading 
concepts, not words. 


Preparatory Activities 


Word perception and recognition 
skills are developed part the 
reading process which primarily 
thinking process. order meet 
these conditions, the teacher does these 
things before directing attention the 
analysis word forms 

Guides extensive reading (e.g. 
core curriculum) terms each 
pupil’s independent free reading 
level. (3) 

reader) terms each pupil’s 
instructional reading level. 

Motivates the reading selec- 
tion unit helping pupils set 
their 

Helps pupils develop essen- 
tial concepts, (e.g. over, arched, myth, 
crusades) take the first reading 

Provides opportunity for the 
first reading selection done 
silently. 

Encourages pupils identify 
their own comprehension and word- 
pronunciation needs during the first 
(silent) 

When the teacher has taken these 
six steps, she has set the stage for 
effective analysis word forms. 
These six steps these things: 

1.. The learner using readable 
material and, therefore, has the neces- 
sary concepts, vocabulary, and word 
identification skills for thinking. 

The learner there- 
fore, can give his undivided atten- 
tion the thinking aspects the ac- 
tivity. 

The learner has brought the 
new selection unit down his level 
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understanding making essential 
concepts take the first reading; 
therefore, takes meaning new 
words. 

The learner reads the material 
silently his own pace serve his 
purposes; therefore, thinking 
about what 

The learner identifies his own 
felt needs word pronunciation and 
meaning; therefore, has “set” 
(good attitude strong desire) for 
help provided the teacher 
activity 
word perception. (This need 
legitimate reading situation far 
ery from shoving special phonics 
workbook child and using extrin- 
devices get part his atten- 
tion 

the old saying goes, the teacher 
strikes while the iron hot. di- 
rected reading activity, the iron hot 
when the learner thrown off balance 
(i.e. has need) word cannot 
identify. This where the teacher 
steps with informal help with 
appropriate study-book activity. She 
has the child’s undivided attention al- 
ready focused the word. 


Development Word Perception 


develop word perception skills 
that are retained because they are us- 
able legitimate reading situation, 
the teacher does these things: 

Makes sure that the learner (or 
learners) feel the need for help 
specific word pronunciation problem. 

sure that the learners 
understand the use the word before 
their attention directed the bleak 
and meaningless word form. 

sure that the learners 
hear the word and can pronounce 
acceptably without distorting its 


sounds. (Auditory perception: group- 
ing sounds. 

Gives help relating the 
sounds consonant-vowel blends (e.g. 
sat), vowel-consonant blends (e.g. 
and sand), syllables (e.g. sade 
crusade), ete. the letters represent- 
ing them. (Auditory and visual per- 
ception. 

When generalization (e.g. 
open syllables the vowel 
usually reasonably safe, en- 
courages pupils recall previously 
learned words that “fit.” (7) 

Helps the pupils test their 
new skill applying “new” 
words, 

The above brief suggestions serve 
point out how word perception and 
recognition skills are developed 
part the reading process. Interest, 
word perception, and thinking ‘are 
three facets basic reading pro- 
gram. such, they are inseparable 
and require development natural 
reading situation. (10) 


Thinking Reading Situations 


The pay-off reading activity 
comprehension, for reading think- 
ing process, way arriving 
reading 
process recalling personal ex- 
perience that has logical connection 
with what tke author had mind. 
other words, reading the appro- 
priate use words and other aspects 
individul knows language when 
think it. And learning read 
learning think written lan- 
guage. 

Interest gives the learner rudder 
his ship learning that his at- 
tention goes one direction, His 
word perception skills are reduced 
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automatic level that his attention 
can given the thinking aspect 
reading. good reader for example, 
unaware words until comes 
new one; his attention thought 
getting. the basic business read- 
ing thinking! (9) 


Concepts 


The child can stare miner- 
al, and other words till doomsday and 
not find out what they are. Or, the 
adult may examine helepole, 
supererogation, and other word forms 
without knowing what they symbolize. 
Many fourth-grade pupils, for exam- 
ple, can pronounce the word fearless 
but questioning shows that they believe 
the word means “timid” rather than 
“brave.” So, again, the teacher must 
keep the child’s eye the ball. 
reading, the ball concept, not 


Comprehension Needs 


order insure growth com- 
prehension, which the essence 
reading, the teacher guides the pupils 
into readable materials, that is, the 
materials present relatively few new 
concepts and word pronunciation and 
other language obstacles comprehen- 
sion, 


Comprehension problems arise: 


When the learner does not have 
the necessary personal with 
which make concept. For exam- 
ple, nine-year-old girl with very lin- 
ited experience was unable under- 
stand what sieve its purpose was. 
this case, was necessary show 
her one sieve and how worked. She 
could make the concept only when she 
had personal experience draw on. 

When the learner becomes in- 
volved with language. For example, 
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may not able shift from the 
denotive connotive uses term 
(e.g. skunk, head, may 
not aware the uses different 
levels abstraction tron, metal, 
mineral). may not aware 
shifts the meaning words (e.g. 
range, launch). may need help 
the interpretation definite (e.g. 
ten, acre) indefinite (some, large) 
terms. Or, may need some exper- 
ience telling the difference between 
language used report facts and 
influence attitudes. 


When the learner does not know 
how Many children and 
many adults have not learned how 
think and, therefore, are seriously 
handicapped their reading. For 
example, they not know how state 
problem, tell the difference be- 
tween statement fact and state- 
ment opinion, evaluate the rele- 
draw conclusions. All these things 
must taught the teacher and 
learned the pupil! The important 
point that these abilities can 
learned, 


When the learner does not know 
how use different types context 
clues order get the meaning 
aterm. This problem involves the 
learner’s experience with the world 
things and with language. For exam- 
ple, needs know how author 
uses devices put term across 
the reader, such appositional expla- 
nation, contrasted ideas, analogies, ete. 

When the learner does not know 
how shift gears from skimming 
rapid reading study-type reading. 
good reader nimble reader— 
versatile shifting his speed read- 
ing terms his depth compre- 
hension required for his purposes. 
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SUMMARY 


Development (1) permanent and 
worthwhile interest reading, (2) 
independence and versatility word 
perception and recognition, and (3) 
specific abilities needed for thinking 
reading situations the sine qua 
non reading instruction. This de- 
velopment must take place natural 
reading situations where the learner 
motivated hig own interests, 
needs, and purposes. also must take 
place materials which are readable 
for the individual. 

The interest fad reading instruc- 
tion waxes and wanes because 
overemphasized zealots and charla- 


tons. the phonics fad which now 
has overcome reason the part 
parents. Thinking—especially criti- 
eal thinking—in reading has not 
come fad partly because new- 
concept and partly because 
concept that cannot mechanized. 

attempt has been made this 
point out the interrela- 
tionships between these three “firsts” 
instruction—to give per- 
spective each facet. the intent 
the writer that reading shall 
taught dynamic, meaningful pro- 
cess rather than cut-and-dried drill 
exercises which require extrinsic moti- 
vation. 
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Witty, Paul. How Become Better 
Reader. Chicago: Science Research As- 
sociates, 1953. Thomas Edwards, 
Supervisor, College Service, 
Temple University. 


Dr. Paul Witty’s recent book, How 
Become Better Reader, significant 
improvement over many earlier books de- 
signed for use with adult-type reading 
problems. The book was written de- 
velop better comprehension, speed, vocab- 
ulary and general reading versatility, but 
would probably limited value 
cases with severe word-recognition prob- 
lems. far the readability level 
the volume concerned, the book re- 
commended the publishers for those 
who have achieved the seventh grade read- 
ing level higher. 


High school, college and adult reading 
problems tend fall into two main 
groups: “corrective” and “speed.” The 
former group has more general pattern 
difficulties which may include: inade- 
quate background first-hand vicar- 
ious experiences, poor vocabulary, limited 
ability read for given implied mean- 
ings and inability adjust reading 
rates different types materials and 
for different purposes. For this so-called 
corrective group, Dr. Witty’s How Be- 
come Better Reader excellently suited. 

“Speed” cases, the other hand, would 
not require the wide variety skills 
which Dr. Witty has included his vol- 
ume. Their primary needs are learn 
read certain materials much faster, 
become enough witk basic or- 
ganizational patterns materials en- 
able them skim selectively, and possibly 
improve their ability concentrate. 
How Become Better Reader contains 
only certain sections geared the needs 
this speed group. 

the final analysis, however, the 
effectiveness any book reading im- 
provement clearly dictated the needs 
the learner and the skill the instruc- 
tor. follows, therefore, that any cate- 
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gorical judgment Dr. Witty’s book 
would questionable. Nevertheless, com- 
ments certain specific features the 
book might helpful. 

First, the cross section skills empha- 
sized Dr. Witty agree with those which 
many experts regard basic the cor- 
rective cases mentioned previously. 
has developed these skills such way 
provide the reader with important in- 
sights into the nature good reading. 
Beyond this, the reader given practice 
material which improve given skill 
and charts for recording progress graphi- 
cally. 

The sequence which Dr. Witty has ar- 
ranged these skills, however, may open 
question. Should rapid reading and 
skimming, for example, precede such bas- 
comprehension skills reading for 
main ideas and for details? Sequence 
perennial question the teaching 
complex skills and may await further 
for its answer. should 
noted, however, that Dr. Witty con- 
stantly attempts integrate various skills 
presented throughout his ex- 
ample, recommends that previously de- 
veloped skimming skills employed 
connection with browsing locate speci- 
fic information. 


Another feature Dr. Witty’s book 
worthy mention the aid which can 
provide for the increasing number tea- 
chers who lack training the teaching 
reading but who find themselves assigned 
such job. Within the limitations al- 
ready outlined, How Become Better 
gram corrective reading instruction. 
should emphasized, however, that 
should regarded merely guide for 
instruction, since was not written 
professional text for the training read- 
ing 

Dr. Witty has indicated that “How 
Become Better Reader self-help 
book.” further states that “you can 
use without assistance from anyone 
else. However, you get help from 
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reading instructor, you may get more out 
the book and make more rapid pro- 
gress.” 

There little evidence date indi- 
cate that the retarded reader will solve his 
problem independently. fact, the prob- 
lem the poor reader effecting his own 
improvement without supervision raises 
number questions: likely com- 
prehend “how-to-do” book well enough 
raise his achievement level significantly? 
Having had little success reading, will 
have enough persistence 
through self-improvement volume with- 
out the discipline direction in- 
structor? retarded reader likely 
generate the enthusiasm necessary be- 
come vigorously active reader with con- 
trol concentration and effective read- 
ing rate? direction and discussion 
improve the thinking skill necessary for 
intelligent comprehension 
reading? Does reading ability depend 
upon any other language skills such 
writing, listening speaking? Such ques- 
tions need answering order validate 
self-help program reading instruction. 

might argued that the retarded 
reader would already have improved 
his own could. Perhaps personal 
factor beyond the reader necessary 
provide direction, discipline, encourage- 
ment, motivation and diagnosis route. 
these arguments hold, then one might 
question the extent which How Be- 
come Better Reader could produce im- 
provement reading without the guid- 
ance competent instructor. 

Groups readers show individual diff- 
erences achievement levels and speci- 
fic needs. This fact must considered 
any sound critique single-volume 
reading improvement Dr. 
publishers announced that “anyone who 
now reads the seventh-grade higher 
will increase his reading abilities with the 
Witty book.” This unqualified statement 
can questioned. 

First, does Dr. book permit the 
reader progress through increasingly 
more difficult material? This kind pro- 
gression ,is often regarded essential. 
defense Dr. Witty’s approach 
might argued logically that good read- 
ing comprehension and speed can de- 


veloped single level which challeng- 
ing but not frustrating; and that prac- 
tice that level can result growth 
the reader extends the breadth and depth 
his own reading diet. such the 
case, Dr. Witty’s book can have value for 
large segment the retarded reading 
population. 


Secondly, does the broad program out- 
lined Dr. Witty permit direct attack 
upon the specific needs the reader? 
so-called corrective reading cases tend 
show similar generalized needs, then How 
Become Better Reader can nighly 
effective corrective aid. This would 
supported the fact that Dr. Witty has 
included skills which correspond closely 
with the research findings the compo- 
nents reading ability and with the areas 
emphasized the literature reading 
improvement. 

the other hand, might contend- 
that each case reading retardation 
has unique cluster needs and that the 
most effective and economical corrective 
technique pin-point and attend 
these needs and discard the spraygun 
generalized instruction. 

Despite the theoretical question which 
might directed any reading-improve- 
ment text, Dr. Witty’s How Become 
Better Reader clearly well conceived 
book which would valuable addition 
the materials employed any well- 
rounded corrective program designed for 
high school, college adult levels. This 
recommendation seems justified because 
has many features commend it: Its 
breadth reading skills has been dis- 
the problems uncovered 
for the reader reflect the author’s vast 
experience the analysis reading 
culties; the insights and encouragement 
provided for the reader throughout the 
volume should prove stimulating; the in- 
terest areas tapped the reading selec- 
tions along with the recommended out- 
side reading should increase student’s 
background vicarious experiences, his 
vocabulary, and his fund ideas; and 
the extent which the instruction and 
testing can self-administered makes 
quite practical reading-improvement 
aid. 
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The many thousands social-studies teachers 
whose work has been lightened and made more 
effective this text will pleased the 
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